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PEEFACE. 



This pamphlet is a reprint of a series of articles 
which appeared in the Bomhay Gazette, in the months 
of June, July, and August, 1852. 

The subject of Land Tenures, which has always ex- 
cited great attention in India, has recently also been 
forced into some prominence at home by the agitation 
of the Tenant Right League in Ireland; and It was 
thought that an account of a Tenure in some respects 
resembling the one which it is sought to obtain through 
that agitation, and which has been voluntarily granted 
to the peasantry of a portion of the Bombay Presidency, 
and is about, with all practicable speed, to be extended 
to the remainder, might prove interesting in England 
as well as in India. 

It will be seen that, in the course of the inquiry, the 
writer's means of information, (which ace for the most 
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p{ut indicated in &s last miide,) grew more extensive, 
and that he speaks, therefwe, on one or two points 
with more confidence and decision in the latter than in 
the former portion of the pan^falet. There is also a 
certain assumption of identity with ^ Editor of the 
siniited and aUy-conducted Journal in whic& the articles 
originally appetu^ which, now that they are pnbiished 
in a separate fimn, thewriter of course begs to disdaim. 



Poonah, Sept&nber, 1852. 
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THE DECCAN RYOTS AND THEIR LAND 
TENURK 



SSLXCnONS TBOU THE BOUBAT HtCOBVB, No. I., COMtmsiSO 

Captain Wingate's Reporton Survey and Aaiwssiiient fot Khandeist), 
and the Inatructiona isBued on the subject by Oovemment. I8&Z. 

OmCUL COBBESPONDXNOE OK THE SYSTEM OP RETEHtTE StlB- 

VET AND ASSESSMEHT OF THE BOUBAT PBESIDBNOT. 1860. 
RXPOBT ON THE InTBODUCTOBT AbSBSSUENT OF TWO TUBUrS IN 

Talooka CHANDOBE. 1840. 



We beg to Welcome very cordially the accession of the 
. Bombay Government to the Editorial Corps of Bombay, 
flections from the records, if at all judiciously made, 
ought to form a perfectly readable and very instructive 
periodical, and no moderately good government can have 
anj^ng to fear from the publication, &om time to time, 
of the best of the papers sent in to it by its servants. 

A first appearance, whatever its intrinsic merits, may 
usually look to be courteously received ; but the Bombay 
Crovemment's No. I., we are bound to say, does not need 
our forbearance, and can perfectly well afford to stand 
on its own merits, — the only criticism to which it is open 
being that the amount of mattor selected b wonderfully 
small. 
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6 THE DECCAN ETOTS 

On the subject of Revenue Surveys and Assessments, 
we pretend to no very extensive personal knowledge, but 
from all that we have been able to collect, we are incliDed 
to think this Deccan settlement one of the bright pages 
in the history ofonr Indian administration. The old- 
plan was, we believe, substantially this : — the Govern- 
ment demand was pitched so high, tJiat even in Uie most 
favourable seasons a large portion of it always remained 
unrealized. The cultivator, with an assessment hanging 
over hijn which he never could hope to pay, was of couree 
entirely in the hands of the revenue officers. Tliese 
latter, at the proper seasons, smreyed his crops, and, 
from the judgment they formed of them, assessed him 
for the year. Even this assessment was usually higher 
than it was found possible to collect, so that large remis- 
sions had frequently to be made, and considerable 
balances were left unrecovered. 

The faults of such a system as this scarcely need to be 
pointed out. The constant meddling on the part of 
Government officials — the large number of these which 
the system rendered it necessary to employ — the slavish 
dependance in which the ryot was retained — the corruption 
and petty tyranny on the one hand, and the absence of 
manly and independent feeling, and, therefore, of ener~ 
getic and enterprising industry on the other, were all 
necessary results of such arrangements. But, in addition 
to these, the revenue actually taken appears to have been 
on an average (although the rates in themselves were so 
small that an English farmer woiild laugh to hear them 
announced) decidedly greater than Marathi Kunbis, with 
such knowledge, skill, materials, means, and industrial 
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AND THIIK LAND TENURE. 7 

halMts as Uiej possessed, were able to pay witliout slowly 
diminisfaing their means for future cultivation. 
' Aw^ meant attempt at a better settlement, made 
many years ago, under the ntana^ment of Mr. Pringle, 
iaHed altogether ;— ^-puily from the want of the requisite 
expraience and skill in Mr. Fringle and his subordinates, 
«id paxtij from the unprincipled character t^ the native 
ag^its Mnployed — (the chief of whom, however, Mr. 
Pringle continued to patr(»use till the end of his career.) 
We do not know very precisely the history .of the 
present settlement In the papers we have read on the 
subject the most promin^it names appear to be those of 
Mr. Seci>etary Goldsmid, Captain Win^ate, and Captain 
Davidson, and we are inclined — aJUiough, perhaps, with- 
out sufllei«it infonpra.ti(Hi to warrant us — to attribute the 
energy of purpose and persev^ng advocacy of the 
measwe neeessary to force it t<hrough some littje opposi- 
tion and a good deal of lukewarnines6,to Mr. Cddsanid ; 
— a great deal of ihs thinking, imd most of the best 
writing OB the suli^eot, to Captain Wing^te ; and the ia- 
T^atioD (f » variety (^jitg^ious and excdHent practical 
(wnttivances ^m^t^ j^ the sueeessful working of the 
measure, to Captain Davidson. If .tliese gentl^nen, 
itowmei, do not agree wij^ oim* estimate of th^ jeJatjvQ 
merits, we :inust .req««t ^ach of ithemto appropriateany 
ptn-tioD ,of tJbie -praise^ we have a^^^^in^ed te his colleagues 
to nhich he may t^^k hiioself entitled. 
, Atiflie ^tre^qld.of such anunder^king agia-reyenue 
s^ement the ques.tioji which presents itself is, what is 
to!bie;the n^tuxe.f^ the revenue ratified &om the land ? 
isji- t!o:be ii.tiis op ra^r j^rod^oe, intendQd,ulti]JM»tely,t<» 
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8 THB DECCAN ErOTS 

fall on the eonsnmer, a tax thereforo on the necessaries 
of life — the most objecdonable of ^ taxes ? Or is it tft 
be a ())o]itical economist's) rent, the least objectionable 
of anj tax, and which, in a cert^n sense, may be said 
to fall upon nobody ; bat die economic^ effect of -wiack 
is to maintain a remote approximation to equality among 
the cultivators, by taxing each man aiecording to thd 
advantages he starts with, and so, to prevent or retail Hib 
growth (rf a landed pi^rietary liting merely on their 
rents ? ' ■ ■ . 

' The Indian Governments. — ^very much, nadoubt, from 
Iho necessity of the case, — but, whether from that er from 
any othea* cause, with great propriety, as it seems to us, 
have decided, upon tlu latter — the least profitaUe lands 
in (^tivation are taxed at a rate lit^e more than nonu-' 
nal, (from three-pence to sixpence per acre,) and all 
others are supposed to pay the assessment on them jfnMa 
the surplusprofit, which, fromsuperior fertility, proximitj 
to markets, convenience of carriage Ac, diey woaM 
otherwise yield to the labour and capital <^ ^he coldvator. 
Many of our native friends, and some of our European 
ones also, seem to us to labour under a strange eonfusitui 
of ideas on this subject. They perceive tibtat a remission 
of the Government land tevenue woald raise the h<dde« 
of the best lands, the lands wMdi pay the highest nOes, to 
the rwik of weB^to-do lasded proprii^ors ;— that it migiit 
even enable the mwe fortunate of ^m to Uve» if A«f 
ohcKse, M idleness, suppcol^ by the rent vM<^ &eir lees 
fottunftte lM«thren woald then be w^iS^ tG pay *9 obtain 
the si^^rioifty of f«tifity» wtuatidn, &c., of ftese lK*t« 
feoWkig^ Bat ^ 4o »ot perceive that this ««W <rfy 
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AND THEIR LAND TENORE. 9 

be (lone by t^dng themselves and the rest of the com- 
nnimty to the foil amount of all which these new landed 
proprietors would thus be enabled to appropriiate ; — that 
their scheme is, at bottom, merely a in-oposition to levy 
taxes on ih.& community generally, for no governmental 
purpose, either local or general, but to present in pure- 
gift to a portion of the Kunbi population, in wder to: 
make independent gentlemen wf them. 
/ We advise those who make this jwoposal t»study the, 
iniquities to which this aHeoation — (or, as it was Migin- 
allyin that (stse, fraudulent ap^^piiation)— of the-laodst^ 
the country have given rise in England. A noWenian (an 
English Sirdar, Jaghirdar, «• Enamdar) owns a few fields 
jntuated within a mile or two of one of the numerous 
centres of Jjiglish trade and industry. He is originally 
bound in return for this property to render a variety of 
important swvices to the state. Hiese services he con- 
trives ultimately to shift entirely from laniseif to the' 
general community, and taxes have to be raised to pay 
for their performance. In the meantime the sldll, 
energy, and capital of the nation largely increase, and, 
with .them, the population. Our nobleman's family con- 
tribute nothing to the national resources ; they neither 
invent nor make the steam engines, the spinning jennies, 
the power looms, the railroads, nor any of the thousands 
of ingenious instrument and ingenious processes by 
which the wealth of the nation is created — they do not 
even achieve its wonderful conquests ; but leave these 
latter to be obtained by a company of traders, one of 
whose original stipulations is, that they shall not be com- 
pelled-to receive " Gentlemen" into their socie^, but 
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sluU be permitted to'ednsort only 'iHth those of theii' own 
quality. Nevertheless, widi the progress of ibe' nation, 
tile population of the trading and manufacturing town 
near our Jaghirdar's estate has at length extended itself so 
widely that the fields are required for houses, shops, and 
mannfactories. These our Jaghirdar does not even build 
for Ike contmunity. He finds a capitalist who undertakes 
to lease his ground for sixty years — ^to build on it such 
houses as the Jaghirdar stipulates for — to p^y rent for 
tiie ground during the wbole term, and at the end of it, 
to put the buildings into thorough repair, and make a 
perfectly gratuitous transfer of them to the Jaghirdar's 
&mily, who have contributed no iota towards the wealdi 
of the country whidihas Iwrought both these houses, and 
the population which inhabits tliem, and the revenues 
^hich pay for them, into existence ;— and whose surr 
veyor, before he releases the builder and temporary 
vwner of tlie Ictuses from his engagement, goes over 
them to see that they are left property tiled, glazed, 
painted, and in every way in sound repair. .; 

In this manner, while the whole revenue raised in 
British India, rent and taxes together, amounts to about 
twenty-three noillions sterling. Great Britain, which 
might all be stowed away in the desert tract between the 
N. W. Provinces and the Indus, pays, first, fifty millions 
of rent to its Jaghirdars' — 'and then, another fifty millions 
of taies to its Government. 

The evil now, too, is irremediable ; for although the 
■ori^alposseasioa rf such a monopoly may in almost 
every instance be traced to either force or fraud, or a com- 
bination of both, die present owners have, in innumeriible 
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cases, tHe fair tide oCa free and full purchase of tlie pro- 
' pcrty to plead. They, or . their ancest<»^, have bought 
what never ought to have been told, but which, being put 
iip for sale, they of course must not be bliuned for buying 
— viz. : the right and power, as the wealth of the nation 
increases, to sweep always a veiy large portion of this 
increase into their own coffers, and that without havin|; 
necessarily contributed in the slightrat degree towards 
•its production. 

- Of the pleas which are luually ut^;ed in defence of 
such a social enormify as this, ^ere is but one that has 
ever appeared to us to be worthy- of any serious rejoind^c. 
We lo(^ with great scorn and contempt on the pretence 
that a landed, aristocracy is essential as an element in a 
free government, or -to serve as models in all that 
concerns taste and manners. What can any comtaunity 
require in these respects which the profettional aristo- 
cracy of Edinbui^h — or such a commercial one as that of 
Uverpool — will not supply ? But it is alleged that 
absolute property in the land is essential to secure the 
complete development of Its resources. To this an 
obvious answer is, that, in England, the resources of tha 
land are now, and have been, brought out by capitalist 
fumers, ufho are not owmrt of the land they cultivate, and 
who, in many cases, are (of course very absurdly) not 
even allowed a lease of it. If it be replied that aJthoagh 
a landed aristocracy may successfully deal with -such 
tenants, a nation or a government could not, — we answer, 
that with the superior intelligence and business habits of 
the present day, we do not see why it should net, — that 
although the difficidtios of the task may be great, we 
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12 . THE DBCCAN RYOTS 

^lieve that our revenue administrators, both here and 
in the N. W. Provinces, are at length successfully 
grappBag with them ; and that at all events we think it 
an experinaeDt which should be very fully and fiurly tried. 
In coBsideriag a revenue system which ^wofesses to 
iim at absorbing the greater part of the nett rent of the 
country, whatever that may happen to amount to, one 
'question which very naturally occurs is — ^if this rentyi^ds 
a revenue greater than the neces^ties of the state re- 
quire, how is the surplus to be appropriated ? Unfor- 
tunately, tJiis is not a question which will be of any 
practical importance in India for maay a long day to 
eome ; we certJuoly hope to see the land revenue 
gradually increase, but while we have yet to find a 
substitute for the heavy and most objectionable tax on 
«alt ; to make thousands of miles of additional roads ; to 
construct works that shall intercept, for the usee of the 
ouhivator, and, in some cases, for internal navigation, 
the. waters which now roll idly on both sides of India to 
the sea ; to pay off the debt, and so force llie capital novr 
investedin it to, seek productive employment, and thereby 
add to the resources of the country ; and to provide 
funds for municipal purposes, and for the extension of the 
elements of a useful education to fiie great mass of the 
people ; we can hardly anticipate, with the addition even 
of greatly increased economy iu the Government expen- 
diture, that, for many long years to come, the question 
of the disposal of a surplus revenue from rent can 
become a very urgent one. With our best wishes, 
however, that the day may soon arrive, we will now 
return to our surveyors and assessors. 
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AHD THEIR LAND TEHCRE. 13 

The principal Operations in the Deccan Survey and 
Assessment appear to be the following : — 

I. The surface survey ; to determine, and mark 
permanently, the boundaries of each village and of each 
field. 

II. A survey and estimate of the quahty of the soil 
in each field ; and the assignment of a technical value to 
it per acre in an artificial scale of relative values ranging 
from an anna and a half to sixteen annas. 

III. The division of the districts into groups of vil- 
lages, such that dicse of each group may be supposed to 
possess nearly equal advantages of climate, markets, and 
convenience of carriage. 

IV. The imposition on each group of villages of a 
total assessment, such as, from the past history of the 
group, it may fairly be expected to pay, and yet leave a 
considerable margin for the increase of tho peasant's 
stock, and the consequent extension of cultivation. 

V. A merely arithmetical operation — to wit, the as- 
signment to each field of its share of the assessment ia 
proportion to its size and its place in the scale of relative 
values. 

■ The measurement of the cultivator's fields and the 
rates being thus determined, his tenure may be described 
as a lease", in which the landlord (the Government) binds 
itself for thirty years, neither to remove tho tenant 
(provided that he pays his assessment,) nor to raise the 
assessment; while it does not, on the other hand, bind 
the tenant, who is at liberty, at the commencement of 
each agricultural year, to throw up the whole or any 
portions of his holdiug, not less than a single field, and, 
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of course to take up ftliy fields in the district whic^ 
may be without a tenant. 

Had the proposal for an extensive survey on this plan 
been originally laid before us, we should have ventured 
to pronounce, that with such agents as must necessarily 
be employed in this country, the operations described in 
oiu* paragraph II. would be found impracticable, — ^that 
no system of checks that could be devised would insure 
saflficient attention to accuracy, suffidlent uniformity of 
judgment, and sufficient freedom from corruption, to 
make the determinations under it of any practical value. 
There is pretty ample evidence, however, in the reports 
before us that these difficulties have been successfully 
inet — and next to the general plan <^ the setUement, wo 
consider the perseverance and skill displayed in working 
out this portion of it, to be the most meritorious feature 
connected ^vith it. 

Assuming the survey to have been completed accor- 
'(&ag to the intentions of those who have planned and 
superintended it, the tenure would seem to present as 
favourable conditions for the development t^ an indus- 
trial spirit for the gradual accumulation of t^ricultunU 
capital, and for improvements in the cultivation of the 
countiy, as any tiling short of the introduction (of course 
an impossibility in this case) of intelligent capitalist 
farmers, and an altogether new race of cultivators could 
do. Any amount oif agricultural progress may be 
obtained in England or Scotland on leases of twenty-one 
years, and leases which bind the farmer equally with his ■ 
landlord. Of course no permanency or freedom of tenure 
can compensate for a really excessive assessment, and 
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tlie security which exists against this in capitalist fanning, 
from the necessity the landlord is under, in order to 
draw capital to his land, of ofiering terms which will al- 
low of ordinary profits being realized, does not exist 
between a government and a race of mere peasant cul-- 
tivators. Against this evil there is only the enlightened 
moderation, or enlightened selfishness, whichever jbu 
like, of the government to depend on. And the Hght 
amount of enlightenment we fancy has been very slow 
in coming. It seems, however, from the general toi^e 
(^ these papers to have arrived at last ' No point is so 
frequently, or so earnestly urged in these re]M>rts as the 
pressiug necessity whidi existed for'lai^ reductions in- 
the rate of assessment, and the prudence even, to puf 
the matter on no higher ground, of so lightly- assessing 
the cultivator as to allow and induce him to increase 
his capital and extend his cultivation, — nor do we obseire 
in any instance that the government has come to any 
other concltision on this subject than the one recommen- 
ded to them by the assessors. 

In otir next article we propose to allow the surveyors 
and assessors to speak fw themselves. 
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No. II. 



EXTRACTS FROM TOE CHANDORE REPORT, FROM 
THE JOINT REPORT, AND FROM CAPTAIN WIN- 
GATE'S RECENT REPORT ON KHANDEISH. 

*t)RMER RBVENUB AROANGEMENTS. 

" 23. Tliree or four years after our aci]Hisition of the country 
a new rental for each village was fixed, and the particular rates to 
be imposed to meet tliis new rental were determined. But, from 
ail I can learn, it would appear that thig eetttement, although 
sanctioned by the European Officer in charge of these districts, was 
made by his Sheristedara, on the very imperfect information to be 
collecteii, in tliose early days of our rule, from the Hereditary Of- 
ficers, and that neither a single village nor a single field was visited 
by the settling Officer or his native subordinates. 

" 24. Although the rates to be imposed to meet this new 
rental were specified, there was no particularization of the divisions 
of lands on which theae rates were tobe imposed, and consequently, 
the responsible and delicate duty of detormining, and that, too, 
annually, what fields should pay particular rates, was delegated to 
the Village Officers. 

" 25. For instance, take a village supposed to cont^n, aFler 
deducting Mauphee, nine hundred Beeghas ; of these one hundred 
are irrigated, and eight hundred dry land. The r^tal of tliis 
village was fixed by the settling Officer at, say, Rs. 1,115, and thia 
sum wafi apportioned as follows :— 

laaisATED Land. 

70 Be^has at Rs. 5 per Beegha Rs. 350 

30 Beeghas at Rb. 3 per Be^ha. . , „ 90 
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Dry Laih). 

400 Bec^asatRs. I per Beegha Ra. 400 

300 Beeghas at Rs. | per Beegha „ 225 

100 Beeghasae Rs. ^ per Be^ha „ &0 

Rs. 675 

Totlal Rental Rs. 1,115 

Total Be^hasof land subject to Assessment. 900. 

" The ej^tent of dry land under cultivation might amount, ia 
any one year to, say, four hundred Bet^has : it would remain for 
tho Village Officers to detenniae da to the rates to be imposed 
tliereon. Possibly they might enter, iu their returns, that tl»* 
whole of the one rupee land tras lying waste, and assess these fbui 
hundred cultivated Be<^has at threo-<^uarterg, and half a rupee ; Oi 
possibly they might assess half the cultivated land at one rupee, 
and half at three-quarters, and so on. The very same &eld which . 
vas taxed one year at half a rupee might the next season be as- 
sessed at the rate of one rupee. 

" 26. This new mode of man^ement existed more on paper 
than in reality. The district and village authorities amusing the 
Collector with statements, exhibiting the apportionment of the 
revenue on thovarioua fields according to these rates, while the 
villagers continued to adhere to their old and well-known payment 
by fractional shares." — Mr. Goldsmid'a Reporl in (he Inlrodwtory 
Assessmenl of two Turufs in Chandore. 

, THE NEW RATES. 

" 90. The rates on which I have determined for the twoTuru& 

are, for 

First C1 139. Lowest Class. 
K. A. P. R. A. P. 
l^fPatHstuI RsgiwDt (XII.*e 3 o] - ^-3 § 

S>-3 ■< Claasua.) iiev Hcie ( | i.u'^'SiS 

■gj (Motustul Do. (V.Classca) 4 2 M\tt°^o' 

||fjeeraeet <IX. Do.) \\ 8 2 3l^||!§| 
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C0MPARISO27 WITH PREVIOUS ASSESSMENT. 

" 92. On referring to the diagram, it vill be observed that 
the kumal or maximum amount of assessment realizable from the 
Government lands of the two Turufs is reduced fifty-two (52) per 
cent. ; such reduction irill no doubt appeax enormous to those who 
do not understand that the former kunial never was realized, nor 
never could have been realized, and that any attempt to realize it 
would inevitably have brought ruin on the District. 

" 93. The new rates vill cert^nly e%ct a great reduction in 
the kind usessment (£ the two Turufs, but such reduction the 
state of the District leqiores. I could write paragraph aft^ 
paragraph, defending the imposition of a moderate asaessmetit, hat 
my doing so would be superfluous, as the sentiments I entertain on 
this Bul^ect are perfectly in uniscut with those o£ GlovMoment." — 



CLASSIFICATION OF FIELDS. 

" 14. Our ckssificatjiHi requires not <mly a good eye and judg- 
ment to distinguish between the different gradatioiu of soil, but also 
tact in estimating the [Hoportions of each, in the field undw inunc- 
tion ; and to the difficulty of this latt» operation nuiy be referred 
most of the errors broi^ht to light by our system of check. We 
find, however, that such accuracy has been atbuned, as to reduce the 
errors arising from all sources so much, that the total error in a 
whole fidd rarely amounts to the difference between the value of 
two contiguous classes ; and as we have nine of these, it is evident 
that such an error is inconsiderable, and cannot possibly vitiate the 
work ; and the object ol clas8ific3ti<Mi bdng to ascertain the 
reluive values of different portions of land, this will be sufficiently 
attained, for practical purposes, when the resulting assessment is 
found not to inlarfere with cultivation, and where the waste lands 
of a district are uniformly broi^ht under tillage, without any 
greater anxiety to obtab or shun particular fi^ds beii^ observable, 
than caa be- accounted for oa cooaideiatiooe independent of the 
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assessment.* And that this is the case here, we can abundantly 
prove ; for in every district, and not in every district merely, but 
ifi every vill^, whatever its peculiarities of soil or situation, hav- 
ing any considerable portion of arable waste at the time of set- 
tlement, a marked extension of cultivation has subsequently taken 
place. "-^-tToi'jh! Report. 

" 16. In the North Western Provinces further modifications 
have been made in the assessment of particular estates, in order 
to accommodate the present settlement to that previously existing, 
and which appear to have been rendered necessary by the marked 
difference of industry and agricultural skill in the various com- 
munities of proprietors and cultivators located in the different 

VJllf^S. 

" The Board n^ret the existence of such a necessity, and it has 

iT-i n« , been their object to equalize, as tar as possible. 

Vide 92 para of,„ *' ,,„ f 

Suiiaur Koard'a t»6 (rovemment demand, aere, however, 
Kevenue circular, such marked distinctions in the several classes 
1^39, of cultivators are not observable, and have 

never been recognized as a reason tor exemption 
^m assessment. The modifications in question are therefore 
happily unnecessary, and ^1 vill^es possessing equal advantages 
<>f position, water, soil, and climate, have been assessed alike." 

THE ASSESSMENT IS NOT THE WHOLE OF THE 
RENT. 
" 17. Prom the difficulty of ascertaining the true rent of 
different descriptions of land, we have not assumed any theoretical 
proportion of this for the standard of our assessment ; but we 
fully coincide in the justice of the principle of limiting the Go- 
vernment demand to a portion of the true rent, and believe 50 
to 80 pet cent, thereof, as Wd down by the Board, would form a 
Hberal assessment, and that this principle, if capable of being 

* In choosing a fielJ, ft ryot does not look to the ossesgrnent alone, bat 
also to thu convenience of its position with reference to the rest of the 
iarm, and manj other evident considerations, whioh it is needlesi to par- 
ticuUriie. 
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carried into practice, would prove an invaluable blessing to tlie 
agricultural classes of India, and introduce a nev era in their 
history. Andjne further ascribe to tlie fact of a portion of tbe 
rent having been seldom, if ever, left to the proprietor or cultivator 
in India, the characteristic wretchedness of its agricultural pq)ula- 
tion, rather than to any peculiarities marking ite different systems 
of revenue man^^ement."— Jti'df. 



ADVANTAGES OF THE FIELD ASSESSMENT OVER 
THE VILLAGE SYSTEM. 

"fl. TTie superior advantages of the field assessment over that 
by which the assessment is placed on the whole lands of a vilhige. 
Or the entire holdings of individuals or co-partners, whether 
proprietors or occupants, have been already so fully stated by two 
of our number, in their joint report, ajid are so generally 
admitted by the Revenue Officers of this presidency, th^ we 
deem it unnecessary to enter upon any very detailed exposition of 
them here. It may be permitted us to remark, however, that 
one manifest advantage of breaking up the assessment of a viH;^ 
hito portions so minute, is the facility it affords to the cnlrivators 
of contracting or enlarging their farms from year to year, accont- 
ing to the fluctuating amount of agricultural capital and stock 
af their disposal ; which is of incalculable importance to farmers 
possessed of so limited resources as those of the cultivating classes 
throughout India. 

<' 7- The loss of a few bullocks by disease, or other causes, 
may quite incapacitate a ryot from cultivating profitably the extent 
of land he had laeviously in tallage, and without the privilege of 
contracting the extent of his &rm, and consequent liabilities on 
occasion of such losses, his ruin would bo very shortly consum- 
mated. It is for this reason tliat there would be no advantage) 
but the contrary, in binding down the cultivators by long leases, 
as has often been recommended. The only advantage of a long 
lease to a tanner, is the security it affords against any increase of 
rent or assesameitt during its continuance; while on the other 
hand, it has the disadvant^ of increasing his risk and liabUitieSf 
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in proportion to the length of tlie period for which it makes him 
responable for the rent ot assessment. The longer the lease, the 
grciiter the scope for the employment of capital, bnt the greater 
the liabilities of the former, and risk of failure. With^ fanners 
of large capital, the security of tenure will over-balance the risk : 
but with farmers of small capital the case will be reversed ; and 
for the latter class of men in any country it may safely be pre- 
dicted that long leases, binding them to pay an invariable rent 
for a long series of years, are quite unsuitable. 

"8. To all classes of -fiirmers, however, whether rich or poor, 
the tenure vhich affords the greatest security against increase of 
rent, with tlie least extent of liability and risk of loss, is undoubt- 
edly that most tavonrable to the interest of the ^ricultural classes, 
and to the progressive increase of farming capital ; and it is 
evident that this can only be ofiect«d by shifting the risk from the 
tenant to the landlord, and securing to the former all the advan- 
tages and security of a long lease, without its attendant liabilities. 
In countries whore the land is divided into fvoperties of limited 
extent, landlords could not be expected to incur this risk, when 
it is so easy to shift it on their tenants and secure their own 
rents ; but the case is altogether different when the .whole, or a 
lai^ portion, of the land rent is levied by Government, In the 
latter case, the interests of the rent-payer and rent- receiver are 
identical ; with a Government, the question is not the certainty 
and amount of rent derivable from one estate, without reference to 
ai^ht beyond its boundaries, but from the country at lame. The 
land-tax is obtained, not from a few individual fanners, but from 
the whole agricultural CMnmunity : and its amount will fluctuate 
with the circumstances of the latter. With every diminution of 
the total amount of capatal employed in :^cultare, tlie land 
revenue will decline : with every increase, it will improve. The 
maximum of farming capital and land revenue will be the same 
as will also be their fluctuations. It appears, therefore, that in 
opposition to the case of an ordinary landowner, G'ovemment 
incurs neither risk of loss, nor additional liabilities, by giving the 
cultivator all the advantages of a long lease, and at the same time - 
nlieving him of its attendant disadvantages. 
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"9. The iitiporUnt end hei% pointed out* we beliere to be fully 
attained by the fixed fidd assessment of our surreys, admioistered 
by annual leases. The cultivator's title to the occupation of his 
fields is indestructible, while he continues to discharge the assess- 
ment laid upon them, thougU his engagement for each be annually 
renewed ; and by placing the assessment upon each field, instead 
of on his whole holding, he his enabled, when ciicumatances make 
the course desirable, to relinquisb any of the former, or take up 
others which may be unoccupied, so as to accommodate the extent 
of his liabilities to his means to meet them. The fixed field assess- 
ment for the term of thirty years, introduced by our surveys, thus 
secures to the cultivator the full advant^;es of a thirty years' lease, 
without burdening himwith-any conation beyond that of discharg- 
ing the assessment for the single year to which bb engagement ex- 
tends. He has thus all the security of tenure which the loi^est 
lease could confer, without the attendant liabilities and risk, which 
his limited capital and precarious circumstances would be quite 
inadequate to meet."— iWi. 



PRINCTPLES "WHICH GUIDE THE ASSESSOR IN 
FIXING THE RATES. 

" C6. We have now defined, with as great a degree of minute- 
ness as we consider desirable, the various operations of the survey, 
undertaken for the purpose of distributing the assessment over the 
fields into which the lands of each village are divided, with reference 
to their extent and capabilities ; it now remans for us to point out 
what we deem the best mode of fixing the absolute amount of as- 
sessment to be so distributed. The first question for consideration 
is, the extent of territory for which a uniform standard of assessment 
should be fixed. This will depend upon the influences we admit 
into consideration with a view to determine the point. Among the 
most important of these influences may be ranked climate, position 
with resport to markets, agricultural skill, and the actual condition 
of the cultivators. The first of these may be considered perma- 
nent ; the second and the third less so ; and the fourth, in a great 
measure, temporary ; and as our settlements are intwded to be of 
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congideraMe duration, there is an obvious advantage in regulating 
the assessment by consideiationa of a permanent character, or, at 
least, such as are not likely to undei^ any very material change 
during the term of years, gener^ly 30, for which it is to endure. 

" 67- In determining, then, upon the extent of country to be 
assessed at uniform rates, we are of opinion that the more permanent 
distinctions of climate, markets, and husbandry, should receive our 
chief attention. We should not think of imposing difierent rates 
of afsessment on a tract of countty similarly situated in respect to 
these three points, in consequence of the actual condition of the cul- 
tivators varying in different parts of it. Were we to do so, wo 
should depart from the principle, laid' down by the Hon'ble Court 
of Directors, of assessing land according to its capabilities, and 
adopt the objectionable one of doing so with reference to the means 
of the person holding it Tlie effect of such a system, by creating 
different mtes of profit upon capital employed in agriculture, would 
interfere with its natural and most advantageous distribution, by 
diverting it iiom lands, actually in cultivation, to the lowly-assess- 
ed waste of those villages of which the cultivators happen to be 
poor. By enabling the latter to meet the Government demands, 
without the application of the same degree of capital and skill re- 
quired in the case of better cultivated villages, it would foster in 
the former a slovenly and unremunerative mode of husbandry. By 
taking into account an element so uncertain and liable to change 
as the condition of the cultivators in particular villages, the assess- 
ment would become less and less suitable, with every improvement 
in their condition. On the other hand, by basing the assessment 
on considerations of a durable character, we liave the promise of 
its remaning suitable for a lengthened period, and at the expira- 
tion of the term for which it is confirmed, requiring no further 
alteratitm than a simple increase ot decrease of its amount, as the 
ex^ncies of the country and Government might demand. 

" 68. Each Collectorate being divided into districts, of which 
the management and records are distinct, it is an obvious 
advantage to consider the assessment of each of these divisions 
separately ; and were the points bearing on the distribution of 
tiie Govermnont demand alike in all parts of any sucli division, 
one standard of assessment would be suitable for the whole. 
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But this is seldom tbe case : and tliero is usually sudi marked 
distinction between different ^Mirticins of tlie same district as to 
require tlio assessment tO' bo regulated with reference to these. 
Tlie first question, then, in proceeding to the assessment of a 
district, is to ascertain whether such distinctions exist, and to 
define the limits over which they prevail. This, however, will 
seldom be a task of much difficulty, or involving any very minute 
investigations, as marked difierences only, calUug for an alteration 
in the rates of assessment, require notice : and within the limits 
of a single district three to four classes of vill^es would generally 
be fonnd ample for this purpose. 

" 69. The relative values of the fieldi of each village having 
been determined from the classification of soils, the command of 
water for irrigation, or other extrinsic circumstances, and the 
villus of a district arranged into groups, according to their 
respective advantages of climate, markets, &c., it only remains, in 
order to complete the settlement, to fix the absolute amount (^ 
assessment to be levied from the whole. 

" 70. The determination of this point is, perhaps, the most 

it important and difficult operation connected with the survey, and. 
requires, beyond all others, the exercise of great judgment and 
discrimination on the part of the Officer on wliom it devdves. The 
first requisite is to obtain a clear tmderstanding of the nature and 
effects of our past management of the district, which will bo best 
arrived at by an examination and comparison of the annual revenue 
settlements of as many previous years as trustworthy datannay be 
procurable for, and from local inquiries of the people, during the 
progress of the survey. The information collected on the subject 
of past revenue settlements should be so arranged as to enable 
t us to trace with facility the mutual influence upon each other of 
/ the assessment, tlie collections, and the cultivation. 

" This, in our opinion, can best be done by the aid of dingrama,* 
constructed so as to exhibit, in contiguous columns, by linear 
proportions, the amount and Snetuations of the assessment, collec- 

• The information bcre nlluiled to by CnpUin Wiiijjoleas given " by 
the aid of a dingrom," is given, fartlier on, in certain figured state- 
ments whicli follow. 
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tlons, and cultivation, for each of the years to vhicli they relate, 
BO as to convey to tlie mind clear and definite conceptions of the 
subject, such as it is scarcely possible to obtain from figured 
statements, even af)«r the most laborious and attentive stady. 
The information to be embodied in the diagram best suited for 
our purpose should be restricted to the land of the district subject 
to the full assessment ; the extent of this cultivated in each year ; 
the assessment on the same, and the portion of the assessment 
actually realised This will exclude from the diagram several 
kenis of revenue obtained from this land, such as the rent of 
gazing farms, fruit trees, sheep tax, &c., independent of the 
asscssmeut hitherto levied mi the cultivated laud, which is the 
proper object of our present inquiry. 

" 72. The hucks of hereditary officers upon cultivated land, 
however, liavlng^ to be included in the survey assessment, and as 
fbrming a real addition to the burdens on the land, might appro- 
priately be included in the diagram ; but as no authentic records 
^ the amount of such- hucks actually realised are obtainable, .ne 
think it preferable to omit them, and to estimate separately the 
addition to be made on their account to the collectioDS shown by 
the di^ram> 

"73. The items of information admitted into the dia^am 
should be alike for each year. They should have reference to the 
aame villages ; and in the event of luiy having lapsed to Govern- 
ment, or having been otherwise transferred during the period 
embraced in £he diagram, for which, mformation tai all the years 
lequiied c^inot be obtainedr soch vtU^^^ should be excluded 
altogether; or if it be considered preferable to include them, a 
proportionate increase should be made to the ontries of the di^am 
ki the case of the years for which exact data may be wanting. The 
eulrivation and assessment for each year should be estimated in 
the same luid measures, and the same currency, and an explana- 
tion of the value of those afforded. [Collections or remissions on 
account of outstanding balances, should be included in the entries 
of the year to which they relate, though made at a future period.} 
Every care should be taken to secure the accuracy of the informa- 
tion embodied in the die^ram, and the points whidi may be con- 
sidered imperfect brought to notice. 

„ ^v.ooglc 
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" 74. Fuithermoie, to assist in tEacwg the causes to which the 
prosperity or decline of villi^^es, or tracts containing several villages, 
are to be attributed, independent atatemwitB of the annaal revenue 
settlements of each - village should be prepared, and from these, 
again, a general statement for the whcJe. district, or any portioa 
of it, should be framed, and its accuracy tested by a ctHnparison 
.with the general accounts cf the Talooka, and from the return, so 
prepared and ct^rected, the diagram should finally be constructed. 
The n^ure and amooilt of iJie various it«ne of land revenue and 
bucks escludod from the diagram, should be separately noted, and 
taken into account in considering the finwcial lesults of the pnv 



" 75. And, finally, with the view of afibrdmg the fullest in- 
jbnnatioii on' this important subject, detailed figured Statements 
should be furnished, exhibiting tlie source and amount of every item 
of revenue hitherto dcriveil &om land of every destriptirai, whether 
Government ot alienated, comprised within the limits of thq 
villages for which an assessment is prqiosed. 

"76. The information thus collected and exhibited, with that 
obtained by local inquiries into the past history of the district, will 
generally enable us to trace the causes which have affected its past 
condition ; and a knowledge of these, aided by a comparison of 
the capabilities of the district with those of others in its neigh- 
bourhood, will lead to a satis^tory conclnsioa tegardii^ Ute 
amount of assessment to be imposed. ^ i ■ ^ «.- 
t . "77. But, instead of a particular sum at which a district should 
I \ be assessed, it amounts to the same thing, and is more convenient, 
< ■^-; ' \ to determine the rates to be imposed on the seveiaT^l^mptions 
f ofsoU and culture contamed withinlts limits, so as t o produce the 
amou nt in question. And to do this, it is only requisite to fix 
T^ '■'' !\- ^^ maximum rates for the different descriptions of cultivation, 
V ' when, of course, inferior rates will be at once deducible from tli© 
^'- ^ ' relative values of jouc classification scales. 

^ " 78. The rat«8 so determined should be applied to all descrip- 

tions of land, alienated as well as otherwise : for the settlement 
could not be conddered complete, unless the extent and value of 
■liented land, as well as that under the immediate management of 
Government, were ascertained and recorded. When the calcula- 
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tion (^ the assessment ftam thettdes is completed, fitJd twisters, 
embodying the results of the survey, should be prepared for each 
vjllt^ separately, for the use of the collectors. These, and the 
village maps^ Sxm a complete record of our op^'otions ; and while 
they and the field boundaries exist, all the important data resulting 
ftora the surrey will be preserved."— /6«t ■ 



REVENGE MANAGEMENT. 

R0LES. 

*' 1. — ^With a view totlie improvement of the country and 
IP'eople, the assessment now introduced by the Superintendent 
Revenue Survey, has been fixed by Gor^nment for 

a period of thirty jears> vit., from Fnslee b> 

during which period the ftill benefit of every 
improvement, such as Uie conversion of dry into irrigated land by 
tJie digging ot repairing of wells and tanks, the planting of friiit- 
trees, Sk., will be secured to the incumbent of the land, sad no 
extra assessment levied on that account. 

" II.— ^Ail cesses upon land have beea absorbed ia tHe new 
assessment ; cocsequently, when there are fruit-trees in a field, 
their produce is to be t^en by the cultivator, and nothing beyond 
the assessment placed on the field levied on that account from 
him ; but in die case of valuable fruit and otJier trees standing in 
fields assessed at dry crop raites, and not in cultivation at the 
introduction of the survey, and the produce of which it has 
hitherto been customary to sell on account of GovemBient, the 
right of property in these trees and of occupancy in the field, should 
be offered at a fair upset price, and sold once for all by^ public 
auction to the highest bidd^, and nothing inexcess of the surv^ 
assessment thereafter exacted. But, if no one offer to uhdertaka 
the cultivation of the field on these terms, the produce of ^e trees 
may be sold annually, according to custom. 

" III. — No field ifi to be let fi)r less than the full surv^ 
assessment, on account of its having been long waste, ovemui 
vith jun^e, or any other reason whatever. 
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" IV-— In tbe surrey registen, in the case of fields containing 
garden and rice land, the said land is entered at so manj acres 
bearing a certun assessment, or the latter ia laid upon the well in 
the caae of- gaiden land, without the irrigated acres being 
specified. Tbia aaseesment is invariably to be levied, and nothing 
more, whether a greater or less number of acres, or none at alt, 
be cultivated with garden or rice crops ; and should there, now 
or hereafter, be garden or rice land in any field not entered as 
having such in the survqr registers, no extra assessment ia to be 
levied on that account, the dry crop assessment therein entered is 
atone to be levied. In the roisters, also, a deduction ia made on 
scGOust of tiarreti hnd in certain fidds, and tbe assessment placed 
<m the arable hind alone ; but, in event of the cultivator bringing 
any portion of the land deducted as barren into cultivatioa, no 
extra assessment is to Ite levied on that account ; the asseesiueat 
on the field entered in there^sterb alone to be levied. 

" v.— Every cultivator in whose Dame any field, or share of a 
field, on whatever tenure held, is entered in the village cultivation 
returns, is to be conudered the holder of such field or share ; and 
so long as he shall continue to pay the survey assessment due on 
it, he cannot be ejected or deprived of his right by any revenue 
authority ; but, in event of his Stiling to discharge the futi assess- 
ment, Govemmetit reserves the power of Meeting him from any 
field or share of which the assessment shall at least be equal to the 
balance outstanding, the defiiulter retaining, however, tbe privilc^ 
cf determining the particular field or fields to be so relinquished ; 
and in cases when the tenure precludes summary ^ectment, the 
collector will observe the fiirms necessary to give his orders the 
force of a 1^^ decree. 

" VI. — In event of a holder of Government land dying, his 
fields or shares are to be entered in the name of his eldest son or 
next heir, shonid he or his representatives agree to take them. 

*' VII.— When two ryots hold a field, and one of them relin- 
quishes his share, or dies without heirs, the share thus taping is 
to be offered, in the first instance, to the other sharer before it is 
ofiered to any otlier party ; and, in event of the said sharer 
. declining it, and no other party applying to take it. up, the 
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loFtner must relinqui^i his share too, and allow the vhole field to 
become waste. 

" VIIL— When there are mora sharers than two in a fietd, and 
4ny of them relinquiaheB a share, or dies without heirs, it should 
be offered, as abovC) to the sharers in the first Instance, beginning, 
in event of their {ailing to settle the matter amongst themselves, 
with the largest sharer, and so on to the least. If none of these, 
nor any other party, be found to take up the relinquished share, 
the whole field must be thrown up. 

" IX. — ^Whoever has a field or portion of one entered in his 
name in the Government accounts, may have the said field or 
portion transferred to the name of any other person agreeing to 
cultivate the same, on his^ making a written application to that 
effect in the usual ' razeenama,' or petition to resign. 

" X.-r—Proprietors of Enam, Joodee, and Meeras lands, having 
possession of the same, have the right of cutting down or otherwise 
disposing of all trees growing therein, and also holders of Govern- 
ment fields, of which they have been in uninterrupted occupancy 
from a period anterior to the age of the treee, or for a period of 
30 years, or who have pnrcliased the trees under the provisions of 
Rule 2. 

" XI. — Holders of Government fields besides those specified in 
the preceding rule, or occupants of Meeras, Jood ee, or Enam 
lands, holding the same from Government, must obtain permission 
l^ ^t down trees, and will, in event of permission being given, be 
required to plant two.trees for every one cut, unless exempted from 
this condition by order of the Collector. The permission to cut 
trees under this rule, and also tieea in, Government waste fields, 
for any purpose coonected with agrioultural operations, to be 
granted by the Patel and Kbolcumee on ^plication, a record thereof 
being kept for the inspection of Govemnient officers. For other 
actual and immediate wants of the vill^ers, such as reptur of 
l)ouses, &£., permissifHi to beobtuned &om the Mamlutdar or 
Mah^lkuree ; but for cutting any laige number, or for any purpose 
of sale or profit, the permission of the Collector or one of his assis- 
toots to be .necessajy, when any condiUons which may appear 
advisable can be imposed, 
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" XII. — In taking up waste for cultivation, a lyot must agrM 
for a whole survey field at the full assessment, and no portion of 
a field is, on any accountt t« be given for this purpose, except in 
the case mentioned in the next (iile ; and when two or more ciil-- 
tjvators agree together to cultivate a waste fidd, it must be entered 
in the name of one of their number, who Will be considered the 
holder, unless the assessment of the field amount to, or exceed, 20 
Rupees, in Which case it may be entered in the names of two oT 
more holders, on the condition that the assessment of the share of 
each shall in no case fall short of 10 Bupeedi 

" XIII. — There are some survey fieldsi consistbg in great part 
c^ land covered with dense junglc) or otherwise unsnited in their 
present state for cultivation, upon which no assessment la placed 
on the survey r^^stera. In the event of portions of such fields b^^ 
ing brought under cultivation, rates of Assessment should be fixed 
by the Mamlutdar upon the acres under tillage, equivalent to 
those of similar soils in the same village. This rule applies to ^1 
fields in the survey registers on which rates of assessment have not 
been fixed. 

" XIV.— Unless sperial exceptions be made by the Collector, 
of valuable grass lands, certain to realize rents in excess of the 
survey assessment, the grazing of all waste of Government and 
Me^as land is annually to' be sold by auction, field by field, at 
the commencement of the monsoon, a preference being given, at 
the sale, to the inhabitants of the village to which the lands may 
belong. The bidding, however, for any waste field should not be 
allowed to go beyond its assessment in the survey r^pstn, and 
when it reaches this point, the field should be entered in the 
name of the last bidder, as other cultivated land held at the full 
Assessment, and the person so taking it a dmitted to all the 
privileges of a holder of land under till^^. 

" XV. — ^The grass of fields especially excepted by the Collector 
ftpm the operation of the preceding rule, may be sold by auction 
to any one, for sums in excess of the survey assessment 

" XVI. — The grazing of the unarable and other fields not sub- 
jected to Assessment in the survey raster, should be sold hy 
auction by the Collector ad in the preceding rule, a reasonable pn>- 
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portion being set aside for the Iree pastur:^ of such Tillages as 
have hitherto enjoyed this light. 

" XVII. — In aome villages hoiis^ are attached to particular 
fields, and it has been customary to oblige a i^ot, throwing up one 
of these fields, to relinquish his house at the same time. This 
custom, however, is now abolished ; and every cultivator is at li- 
berty to throw up any field without his title to his house being at 
all afiected thereby. This rule does not apply to the case of 
alienated lands. 

*' XVIII.— In the survey register an assessment is placed on 
Joodee and Enam, as well as Government fielde, but the Joodeedars 
and EnamdaiB are not bound thereby, and are at liberty to let out 
their lands on any terms they please. 

" XIX— In event of £nam land being confiscated, or tempo- 
rarily attached, it is to be let out, while under Government ma- 
nagement, at the survey assessment, or sold by auction, if waste, 
exactly as Government laud. This rule does not apply to the 
year in which the attachment is efi'ectad, for which the existing 
agreements made with the Enamdar should be allowed to stand. 

*' XX.-^ultivatois wishing to telinquish fields must give in 
written applications to that efi'ect before the first of May, and with 
the view of ensunng this being done, the village Officers are to as- 
iemble all the holders of Government land on the 30th of April n 
each year, and having expl^ned ta them that it is the last day on 
which resignations will be received, the Koolkumee shall then and 
there write out, in a prescribed form, which must specify the num- 
ber, acres, and assessment of every field to be rclinquishedi the 
* Razeenama' (or petitions to resign,) for any parties requiring 
them. Tliese petitions should be signed or authenticated in the 
presence erf one or more witnesses, by the parties making them, 
and countersigned by the Patel and Koolkumee, who should 
forward them without delay to the Man)lutdar, or Mahalkurree, 
by whom they are to be attested and returned to the Village 
Officers, as vouchers for any alteration made in the village accounts 
of the following year. When waste fields are wanted for cultiva- 
tion, written applications must, in like manner, be taken from the 
^plicantB, countersigned, by the Village Officers, and forwarded 
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bj tliein to the Manilutdar or Mahalkurree, by vLom tliey are to be 
attested and returned, and all tlieae resignations of cultivated, and 
^plications for vaate fields, are to be produced at each Jumabun- 
dee aettlement, for examination. But Village Officers, under pain 
of punishment, are not to make any alterations in the cultiTation 
registers, except upon the authority of the Touchers mentioned 
above, or in obedience to vrritten instructions &om the Mamlutdar 
or Mahalkurree. 

" XXI. The revenue should be collected by fixed instalments,, 
vritbout reference to the pn^rtion of eariy or late crops grown ia 
any one year ; and, consequently, no field inspection for the 
purpose of obtaining such information should be made. In districts 
where early crops prevail, we recommend the collections to be 
made in four equal instaJments, (ailing due on 15th December, 
1st February, 15tb Maich, and 1st May ; andi where early and 
late crops are nearly equal, or the latter predominate, we also 
recommend four equal instalments, but respectively falling due a 
montb later, viz : on 15th January, 1st March, X5th April, and 
Ist June. 

" XXII. The field boundary marks erected at the survey 
should be preserved witli the greatest care, and when iigured, 
timely repairs mu^t be made by the cultivators in the case of 
cultivated lands, and by hired labourers in the case of waste, the 
expense of tlio latter being defrayed from a sum of 100 Ra., to 
be deducted for the purpose from the proceeds of the grazing larma 
of each Talooka, as sanctioned by Government. This amount 
should therefore be placed in deposit each year, and the order of 
the Collector obtained for its expenditure, as above explained, 
wherever necessary. The intervening strips connecting the boun- 
dary marks of a breadth corresponding with the latter, are con- 
stituted the boundary of the field, and forbidden to be ploughed 
over or otherwise injured; and in the case of dry crop lands, before 
preparing any field for sowing, these strips are to be distinctly 
marked off each year, by the holder running liia plough along the 
boundary. In the event of this order being neglected, and this 
space ploughed up or sown, the cultivator is to bo made to connect 
the two contiguous marks, between which the boundary had been 
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disT^arded, by a contiauous ridge of earth, l^ foot in hdght ; 
and should he fail to do so within a certain number of days, the 
Village Officers are to report the circumstance to the Mamlutdar, 
who is to apply to the Collector for a notice to b^ served on the 
holder of the field, according to the provisions of Act III. of 
1846 ; and if this be disregarded, tlie boundary is to be put up by 
hired labourers, and the amount recovered from him, as therein 
provided." 
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REPLY BY CAPTAIN WINGATE TO CERTAIN 
OBJECTIONS. 

Appendix to Jonrr Repoet. 

" 5. You will observe, by referring to Rule 5 of the Joint 
Report, that the only vay in which the title of a cultivatoc to any 
field can be yiti^ted, is through his failing to dischai^ the 
assessment laid upon it. And he will be called upon to pay this 
assessment upon every field entered in his name in the village 
books, without reference at all to the circumstance of its being 
Waste or cultivated. So long as he pays the assessment, no field 
can, under any circumstances, be struck or left out of his holding, 
except upon his own written application to that effect, under the 
provisions of Rule 20; and it' will thus be evident that no rival or 
other party could by possibility step in and supplant him in the 
way supposed by Grovemment. It seems to me difficult to imagine 
a more secure title to occupancy than this. It is absolutely free 
from all conditions, except the simple one of discharging the 
Government land tax, and this condition, it is evident, could not 
be dispensed with under any plan of management whatever. 

" 6. The occupant is moreover wholly relieved from the 
interference or surveillance of the Government Officers. Their 
power b limited to the collection of the assessment due fi^jm 
bim for the land entered in his name. They cannot demand more 
or less, nor even the assessment itself, except at the stated periods 
fixed for the collections. So long as he is ready with the money 
due at such times, they have absolutely no power at all of 
meddling in his affairs. They have no right to interrogate him 
as to whether his fields are waste or cultivated, his crops good or 
bad. The payment of his assessment afi'ords a valid and sufficient 
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Miswec to all objectors. A more completely indepeodent positian 
for a farmer to occupy than this it is h^ to imagine. Ilis own in- 
dustry provides the means of paying his assessment, and he b ab- 
soluldy &ee to exert this industry as may aeem to him best, 
without having occasion to defer to the wishes or ideas rf any one. 
I believe that in no country of the world are the cultivators so 
thoroughly independent as they will be in our surveyed districts, 
when the rules of the J(»at Report shall be fiilly enforced. In the 
Dharwar Collectorate, where they are already in oper^on for the 
most part, their effect is readily observable in the bold bearing the 
Gultivatom quickly assume toward their village officers, and other 
influential parties, subsequent to the introduction of the new set- 
tlement. 

" 27- Government think it preferable the periods to be fixed for 
the payment of tlie instalments forming the subject of Rule 21 be 
disposed of apart from the ordinary Survey Rules ; and though not 
disposed to dissent from this arrangement, I would yet respectfully 
submit that the settlement of those periods is of very great im- 
portance to the success of the survey settlements, and I trust, 
therefore, it will not be considered irrelevant to offer in this place 
the following arguments in favor of those fixed by Rule 21. The 
proposed instalments would fiill due on the 15th December, 1st 
February, 15th March, and 1st May, in the case of districts when 
the early crops on an avera^ of season predominate, and a month 
later, viz., on 15th January, Ist March, 15th April, and 1st 
June in the remaining districts. Three principal objects were in 
view in selecting the periods in question : Firstly, to enable thfl 
cidtivatot to provide funds for the payment of his assessment from 
bonafidf sales of produce; Secondly, to distribute the collections 
over a period of sis months, instead of four, as at present is gene- 
rally the case, in order to afi'ord the cultivator greater facilities 
for the disposal of his produce, and prevent prices becoming need- 
lessly lowered during the collecting season, by forcing sales of 
produce at a sacrifice, which will always be the case when the 
instalments follow each other too closely ; Tliirdly, to have the 
instalments invariable, under all circumstances, for each district, 
that the cultivators may bo taught to use foresight, and adopt 
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timely measuKS for providing the fiuicU necessary to the liqnid^U 
tion of their rents, by removing the uncertainty, and opportu- 
nities for jobbing and iavoritism, attendant on the plan of col- 
lecting the revenue by variable inatalments, according to the 
Teport of village officers as to the proportion of early and late crops 
grown in each particular season. All of these objects I detm 
very important ; and all will, it seems to me, be fully attuned 
without the entailment of any counterrailing disadvantages, by 
the adoption of the periods for the collection of the instalments 
mentioned in the Rule. 

" 28. In the eailiest districte, viz., those lying immediately 
!East of the Ghauts, in which the whole crop, with some few excep- 
tions, belongs to the early harvest, no part of it could be got ready 
for market and sold much before the 15th of December ; but, 
by maldng an effort, a cultivator could manage to sell by that time 
sufficient produce to make up the 1st instalment, which is only 
one-fourth of his whole assessment. An earlier date, then, than 
the 15th of December, could not be fixed upon anywhere, without 
defeating one main object of the Rule, which is to enable the 
assessment to be provided by actual sales of produce, instead of 
by funds taken up at an excessive rate of interest from money 
lenders. In these early districts a considerable portion of tiie crop 
would be ready for market before the 1st February, and there 
nould be no difficulty in selling it in time to provide the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4tli instalments. In the case of the later districts, there would 
be everywhere a sufficient proportion of early crops grown to 
furnish the means of paying the 1st instalment, falling due on 
]5th January, and the late crops could be got ready and sohi ia 
time for the payment of the remaining three instalments. 

" 29. In the case of both early and late crops, I feel assured 
that the adoption of a shorter interval than six weeks between 
each instalment would either have the effect of Ibrcing s^es of 
produce, and bringing down prices, or of driving the cultivators to 
the money-lenders, from the want of time and opportunity to 
dispose of a sufficient portion of their crop to meet each succeeding 
instalment. I have frequently conversed with intelligent culti- 
vatoiB on this subject, and they have always been sensible of the 
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great advantage that would result to them from lengthening the 
intervals between the instalments from a month to six -weeks, and 
have. freely admitted that under such circumstances they would 
never have occasion to borrow, or dream of doing bo, in order to 
raise money for the payment of their rents." 

These extracts, we think, reflect the highest credit on 
the writers of the reports. We have seldom seen more 
masterly — and never more Uberal and enlighteneil — spe- 
cimens of state-craft ; and we could wipe out a good 
many of our old grudges against Mr. Goldsmid in con- 
sideration of his appreciation and steady support of such 
views as these, and of whatever share he may have had 
in originating them. 

We must also extract Captain Wingate's bird's-eye 
view of Khandeish, given at the commencement of his 
recent report. With the assistance of a flying trip which 
we ojice made into the province, and knowing something 
of the Deccan, with which Captain Wingate continually 
compares it, his sketch appears to realize it to us, both 
physically and socially, so vividly, that we could almost 
fancy ourselves old residents in it. 

" The Collectotate of Khandeish contains sixteen Talooks, viz. 
Sowda, Yawal, Chopra, Thalneir, and Sooltanpoor, situated in the 
order I have named them fcom east to west, along the north bank 
of the Taptee River ; Nusseerabad, Errundole, Amulneir, apd 
Nundoorbai, occupyiug a similar position along the southern bank 
6f the same river ; and Jamneir, Burgaon, Chaleesgaon, Dhoolia, 
Malligaon, Pimpulneir, and Baglan, lying between the Taptee 
Talooks and the Chandore or Adjunta range of hills which divides 
Khandeish frota tlie Deccan. 

" The fall of riuu throughout Khandeish is probably less than 
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in tlie Soiitliern fttaharatta country, and little, if at all, greater 
than in the Deccan, while the rocks and the soils are exactly similar 
to those of tlie latter province, though tlie harder varieties of trap 
are much more sparingly distributed in Khandcisb than in the 
Deccan, Notwithstanding, however, these resemblances, the soil 
of Khandeish is more fertile, and yields heavier crops than that of 
either the Deccan or the Southern Mahratta country, whicli, ap- 
parently, is owing to some unexplained peculiarity of climate, and 
to the soil being less exhausted by long-continued cultivation. 

. " This superior fertility, however, does not affect the relative 
fertility of the several varieties of soil amongst themselves. The 
principal crops of Khandcish are also those of the Deccan and 
Southern Mahratta country, and the modes of husbandry do not 
materially differ ; on which account the plan for estimating the 
relative values of different Icinds of soil followed in the surveys of 
those provinces will be, in all respects, applicable to Khandeish. 

" Irrigation is moro extensively practised in Khandeish than in 
the Deccan or Southern Maliratta country. The valleys of Klian- 
deish are all ojien and level, and the smaller rivers, taking their 
rise in the Western Ghauts, flow in sliallow beds, which are every 
here and there obstructeil by ledges of hard rocks. Those act as 
natural dams, and afford great facilities for the construction of 
bundharas, or masonry dams, for diverting the water of the river 
into canals for irrigation. Bundliaras have, accordingly, been built 
in great numbers in these rivers, and more particularly in the 
Talooks of Baglan, Pimpulneir, Maliigaon, and Dhoolia. A ma- 
sonry wall of a few feet in height, built across the bed of the river 
at some place where there is a natural ledge of rocks, affords a 
sufficient head of water to admit of the stream being led off by a 
canal so as to rise above the level of the plain from two to three 
miles lower down. The flatness of the land, and its very gentle 
slope in the direction of the course of the river, adapts it admirably 
for irrigation, and in the case of all the bundharas I have seen there 
is much greater extent of land admitting of l*eing overflovred than 
the supply of water suffices to irrigate. All the Khandeish rivers 
flow into the Taptee, but the bundharas are cliiefly found on the 
upper portions of their courses. The river beils become gradually 
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deeper as they approach the Tapteo; and so, unfavourable for tlio 
construction of dams. TlieTaptee itself flows in a ch^^nnel of ex- 
traordinary depth, depressed at least a hundred feet below the level 
of the pl^ throt^h which it flows ; and its waters are, therefore, 
not available foi irrigation in any part of their pass^ tlirot^h 
Ehandeish. 

" Water ia obtainable by digging almost everywhere in Khan- 
deish, and wells at one time have been very numerous. The Taptee, 
however, acts as a drain to carry ofi' the subsoil waters, and the 
wells gradually deepen as they approach that river, until their 
water can no longer be profitably used For irrigation. Accordingly, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Taptee, wells are rarely 
met with, and, even at distances of 8 to' 10 miles from the lirer, 
they are 50 and 60 feet in depth in the Chopra Talook. Generally 
speaking, however, their depth is much less considerable, and at 
"some future day, when the wants of an increasing population shall 
exceed the capabilities of the laud to supply without the aid of 
irrigation, water will be obtainable in unlimited quantity by the 
dicing of wells. The " Mothusthnl," or well irrigation, is even 
now considerable ; but, excepting in the immediate neighbourhood 
of towns, where there is a demand for garden produce, I am 
inclined to think it the least remunerative husbandry in Khandeish. 

" The irrigated husbandry is, however, of quite subordinate 
importance to that of the dry crop. * Gcool,' or coarse sugar, and 
opium, are the chief exports belon^ng to the former, whereas all 
the great exports of Khandeish, — :;otton, oil-seeds, wheat, gram, 
and formerly iudigo, — belong to the latter ; though wheat and 
gramarealsogrown, to someextent, on irrigated land. 

" The early, or monsoon crops, are by far the most important 
in Khandeish, and to them belong all tho dry crop exports I have 
named, except wheat, gram, and hnseed ; formerly tho late, or 
Fubbee crops, used to be much more extensively grown than is 
now the case, but wheat and gram have been displaced to a great 
extent by cotton, owing to the comparatively large demand for the 
latter crop, of late years. 

" The extent of cultivation in Khandebh, compared with its 
area, is very limited. On entering the province from a' nost any 
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quarter, the face of ttie country appears to be eovered with low 
spattered bush-jungle. This jungle is composed of various kinds 
of thorny bushes, of which the ' bear,' with its recurved thorns, 
is the most abundant. These bushes are seldom more tlian ten 
feet in height, and usually much less. They do not generally 
grow very close tt^ther, but here and there dense and almost 
impervious thickets are met with. 

" On viewing the country around from any little elevation, it is 
difficult to make out where the cultivation is situated, as the sombre 
monotonous jungle meets the eye in every direction. This ts 
accounted for by the fields being frequently surrounded by strips 
of waste covered with jungle, and by the cultivated fields themselves 
being often half covered with bear-thorn bushes. When a field 
is prepared for cultivation in Khandeish, the bushes covering the 
surface are not rooted out, but are merely cut down to the ground, 
and the plough is driven among the stumps, as in an American 
clearing. The vitality of the bush seems to be little affected by 
the operation, it begins to sprout again with the growing erop, and 
in aixmonths' time seemaalmost as'large and as vigorous as be- 
fore it was cut down ; and afr«r the crop is cut, the field wears the 
look of being covered withjnnglemuchas before. When the field 
is next prepared for sowing, the bushes are again cut down, and 
:^in spring up, and so the alternation goes on. In time, no 
doubt, the bushes would be destroyed by this constant pruning, 
but in consequence of the great abundance of arable land in 
Khandeish, the same land is not usually cropped for more than 
three or four years in succession. It is then throivn up, as the 
soil b^ns to yield a diminished return, and a piece of -fresli 
waste is taken instead. The fields thus thrown up are allowed to 
lie fallow for several years before th&y are again taken into 
cultivation. 

" This mode of husbandry does not eradicate the bush jungle, 
and in a year or two after a fieW bo cultivated is relinquished 
the jangle lias grown up as thickly as ever, and there is nothing 
to indicate that the field has ever been under tillage at all. It 
is only immediately around the villages, in thinly peopled parts, 
that the fields are in continuous cultivation, as Uiere die facilities 
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ibi ituuiuriiig and bringing borne the crops make such lands more 
valuable than th(»e at a greater distance, even with the advwtags 
«f the greater productive capabilities of the soil occaaioned bjr 
long fallows. Generally, then, throughout KhandeiA, with an 
exception to be described presently, there ia |a limited space 
tolerably cleared around each inhabited village, and all the 
rest of the country, whether cultivated or waste, is more or 
less overrun with low bush-jungle, which would form a serious 
hinderance to detuled survey operations. 

" The exception to which I have alluded is the upper part of the 
fine rich plain of the Taptee, which, for some miles on both sides 
of the river, in the Talooks of Sowda, Yawul, part of Chopra, 
Nusseerabad, Emmdole, and part of Amulneir, is cleared of jungle, 
and for the most psat under cultivation. This is the best peopled 
and ridiest portion of, and, I may say, the only part cJ, the Collec- 
torate, that looks like an old Country. All the rest has more the 
aspect of a newly-peopled colony, if we except tlie traces of a for- 
mer industry to be seen in the nmngo and tamarind trees, and the 
many ruined wells which are still to be met with in the n^h- 
bourhood of almost every vill^;e. 

" Excepting, then, the well-cultivated portion of the Taptee plain 
above referred to, the whole of Khandeish may be viewed as only 
T^ partially reclumed Irom a state of nature. The present po- 
pulation is wholly inadequate to occupy it fiiUy, and there is no 
prospect, I should say, of the population becoming sufficient for 
this purpose for the next century to come. To make this evident, 
it will be necessary to refer more particularly to the present popu- 
lation and cultivation of the several Talooks of the Collectorate. 

" The data for the following Table have been obtcuned from re- 
turns furnished to me by the Collector, with the exception of the 
square miles in each Talook, which were obtained &om the Civil 
Engineer, Lieutenant Bell, who informed me that they were carefully 
calculated from the areas of the several Talooks, according to 
boundaries laid down in the ljth(^raphed map of the Collectortie, 
from returns of the villages lying along the Taluok boundaries 
Eupphed by the Mamlutdars, and that he believed them to be very 
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Aeari; eoneet. The tqjwe mileSt it will be WicUnrstood, ifldude 
tbe uea of hUIs, riven, roads, sites c^ villages, and all other kinda 
'^tmantble, in addition to the arable, ffurface :— 
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^* The actual area under cultivation in Khandeish is rather mora 
than the bec^has recvrded in tbis Table, as no altovance has been 
made for the extent of cultivation in certain of tbe wildest parte of 
the CoHectorate, whwe the Revenue is collected by means i>f a 
plough-tax, and no record of the cultivation is made at aJl. A 
amilar omissitm has been nude in the case of alienated villagee, 
bnt these are few in Khanddsh, and the doficiencj- in the cultivated 
■tx^ shown in the Table due to both causes is not considerable; 

" llie be^has given in the Table are all of the game size, anct 
were obtained from the measuxenwnt of cnltiration made fta the 
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pn-pose of ■ettlic^ the Jammabundee of IB5d^l. The beegba 
oontaws 3,600 tqtum yatds, sad is, therefbrs, ^most exactly 
tliTM-fiiurths of an octe. The hegah meaauremeni in Khaoderab 
mt never extended beyond Uw caltivadon of each jeat, and {hepo-- 
fare affords no data for ascertaining the elta&t of arable waatd. 
Whea land once measured as cultivated &Ua iraate^ it is ieeorde£ 
thereafter as cultivable waste, but great doubt attaches to ike area bo> 
recorded, from tia vant oSaoj permaneiit boundarisB ta the Salis,. 
and tbe cMiiusion of numbert in maD]^ imtaiioea. There is, beiges, 
a large extent of araMe land — probacy, upwards ^ one^alf at lit» 
whole— wbidi has norar bem undw cultivation since -we obtainnL 
the ooontr;,. and is coiwequeetly not wooded at alL 

" In preparing the following Table, wjiidi. showi tbe extent o£ 
land in. square milea, I base taken: tho be^faa at titree-fourths of 
aft, aeBBr wid mughly guessed at the extent of unaiaMe Buc&oe hl 
each. Xalook, wbich^ I have deducted fimm the whole area to find, 
tl^ arable- sUr&w.- Xhe latteri of rottrse^caa onlj^ be-viewed a»- 
trough ftpproxireation to- the truth; but still an approzimatinv 
evui though not a close <me,vrallgiw a general i^ of ^ relathft 
extent ef arablehOultivaled, and. waste lapd. 
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. " It appeara, then, from the sixth colnmn ti the table, that the 
cultivated area tbiDUgfaotit the CoUectontte b ml; 14 yer cent, of 
tbe whole arable area; yibUe in particular TakxAs, it is even 
Diore limited. In Cho[«a the land under cultivatioo is 10 pa* 
oent., in Nundoorbar, 9 per cent, in Sooltai:q>oor, 7 pet cent., and 
in Thalneir and PimfHtlneti only 5 per cent., of the arable area. 

" Again, the great extent of waste, compared «ith cnltivation, 
will be even more remari^Ie if we pursue the inveatigatjon into 
sabnlivisioas of a Tatook and puticular villages. The T^ooli of 
Sowda, as a whole, is the most densdy peopled in tbe CoUectofate, 
but notwithstanding that, it oontaine thirtT^gbt uninhabited 
villagee, of which four are wholly uncultivated, exclusively of a 
desfiit tract about to be described. 
f- " la tbis Talool^ n(»th of the Mahalkun^'s station ef Raven^ 
ia a fertile valley within the Sautpoora Hills, wtudi <«ce contained 
a Cusba Tqwd, called Pal, and numetou& villages besides. These 
villages still exist in name, and the whole ciicle is cidled the Pa) 
Xuppa, from the chi^ town of Pal. But the rall^ does not 
contain, I was bdd, a single permanent resident, and not an acra 
of the soil is cultivated. - It is thickly overgrown with jungle, and 
infested by wild beasts: It is seldom visited except by Bheels 
and Brii^arries, who go there to cut wood and graze their cattle 
at particular seasMM. In the ne^bowhood of the sites of the 
old vilh^es, mai^ and tamarind trees stiU floorisb, and, along 
with nunterouB wells, attest, that at no v^ distant date, and 
probably within the last century, the valley was crowded with, 
industrious husbandmen. The soil is described as most excellent,, 
and some yearn ago an attempt was made, with the ud of consi- 
derable grants of Tuccavee from Government, to re-people the 
valley. A nimib» of settlers went ther^ who cut down the 
jungle and ploughed and sowed a considerable extent of land. Btct 
the climate proved deadly in the extreme. The cultivators died 
or lost their health irrecoverably,' &om frei^uent attacks of jungle 
fever. The wild animals, ^>ecially the hog and neelgaee, which 
abound in the valley, ate down and destroyed the crops. After 
the lapse (^ a year »«■ two a miseraMe euadated remnant of the 
mi^nal settlers left the valley in desptur, and iKt 
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Such *as the story of the Pal Tuppa as told to me, and I meotion 
it thus in detail to iilustnito the present state of the Province. 

"The Pal Tu[^ is an example ofa once fertile and well-peopled, 
a&d donbtleas, healthy tract of country having become covered 
with jangle and most malarious, owing to the destruction 
of the populadon during the anarchical times that preceded our 
conquest. It is by no means, however, the sole instance. The 
whole Ambeh Division of the Thalneir Talook is nearly in the 
same condition. The only inhabitants are a few Bheels, who sub- 
sist chiefly by wood cutting, and pay a plough-tax to Government 
for the few lands they cultivate ; a division of the Chopra Talook, 
called the DowU Turph, i» in the same condition. Large tracts 
<rf Sooltanpoor, and the ~ Nuwapoor, Mahalkurries Division, as 
wdl as other parts of the Pimpulneir Talook, are in the same state, 
Theeliinatettf aUtfaesepaitaisr^rted tobemostunhealthy. Hie 
native inhabitants suffer annually from fever and ague, and from 
enhu^ spleen. To those who are not natives the cKmate is still 
Bsore deleteiioos, and it would be almost certain death to a Eu- 
ropean to remain for any considerable time in the jungles between 
S^>tember and February. They become less unhealthy aa the hot 
season advances, but are never quite safe for Europeans, or even 
for -natives unaccustomed to the climate. These tracts arc, of 
course, wiy thinly peopled. The inhabitants are chiefly Bheels. 
who pay a light plough-tax, and cullivrte ae much land aTthey 
please. The annual Beghotee measurement has never been carried 
into these dreary wastes. 

" AgMn, even in the comparatively well-peopled and heahhy 
districts of the pl^n, large tracts of waste, extendii^ for miles, 
sometimes without an intervening pateh of cultivation, are to be 
met with- Ftmh the table following my 16th paragraph it will be 
seen that there is a cimsiderable number of nninhabited villages 
in all the Talooks, and a laige number of these are also unculti- 
vated. Bat there is a stiU larger number of vill^es with only a 
very small population. Out of the 2,758 inhabited ril%es of the l 
CoBectorate, there are 587 with fewer than 50 inhabitants, and of I 
these 181 have fewra than 20 inhabitants. In every such casei 
the whole cultivation is coofined to a few £el3s, and with this in- 
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significant exception, the entin aioa oft^TiBage is waste and 
covered irith jungle. 

" To sum up these descriptions, we have, then, in Khandeisk 

" 1st. Large continuous tracts of jungle in the Talooks north of 
^e Taptee, towards the Sautpooia range, and also ia the veetem 
Taloc4[s south of the Taptee„ amongthe hills bwdering the Danga, 
which have a most unhealthf cUmote, and are either uninhabited, 
w CMitain a sparse population, chiefly of fiheele, who hare notyeb 
learned habits of steady, industry, aitd to whose limited cnltivatnK 
the Beghotee system of Eeveoue Ktasutgement has not ^ beeni 
extended. 

"■3nd. Lai^ tracts a« to-be met with, even in, the [dain witk 
very little cultivationt and with a. wry scaitfy populatioo, nuiaha- 
bited villages being numerous. 

" 3rd. I4i all parts- of the- Colloctetatei flxnepdng a limitadl 
portion of the eastern Talooka adjoining the T^itee- waste Iimdi 
cohered with, thorn jungle far exceeds in extent the cultivated area;' 
and villages with very few. inhabitants w- entirely deserted arv 
Gommon." — Khandeiah Bepori^paggs 1 to 6. 

^ The present diy-ctop tabes of Ehandeislt appear hea^y ai- 
con^iared with the survey rates introduced, into the Z)eccan and 
Southern Mahratta country.^ The It^hest,. as will be seen from, 
the statement fiJloning my l&th par^pa^h, i& Ba. 2.-]i<M> per; 
beeglia, eq^uivalent to Ra. 3-8-0 per acre. Tliis rate «d}taina iar 
Thalneir and Sooltanpoor, while the averse rate of assessmnit oa 
the whole land in cultivation in tbe Sowda^ Chopra, and SocJtsn-' 
poor TalotJis, is Bs. l-13-^J per beegha, or Ra. 2-9*4 per acre. 
These rates could not be paid at all in the Deccan, but the suprafez' 
fertility of the soil in Khandeish, and the ease with which its pro- 
ducts can be CMiverted into money, front nearly all being grown 
for export, as welt as the advantages enjoyed by- die onltivator io' 
being allowed the privilege of free grazing ovw the vast waste of 
Ehandcish, make them, in reality, &r less oneiouB than would be 
supposed from simply comparing them with rates of ;ir5-crop Ian* 
elsewhere. 

" The cultivators of Kbandeish are, (torn all I could see and 
learn of tJieir cooditioOt in maeb more easy circnmjstanees iiiaa 
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those of the Deccatl. . They possess numbers of cattle which cost 
them positivdj nothing, owing to the abundant free poGturage. 
These provide nwre than sufficient builocks for agricuhural pur- 
poses, so that the cultivators have rarely occasion to purchase any 
except for drawing the Mobot, which in the case of the deep wells <^ 
the Taptee Talooks requires stronger cattle than are bred in Khan- 
deish. Light two-buUock carta are to be found in great numbers 
in almost every village of Khandeish, and almost every cultivator 
possesses one more. In addition to these, the wealthier cultivatora 
and the traders generally, keep light pleasure carts, in which tliey 
drive to marhet, or wherever they have occasion to go ; and these 
little vehicles, drawn by fast^trottiog bullocks, are met with in 
' numbens on all the roads of Khandeish. The vast traffic passing 
through the province to Bombay, has, since the improvement of 
the Tul and Chandore Ghauts, broi^ht a great accession of employ- 
ment to the population of Khandeish. Independent of agriculture 
nearly all the carts used in bringing down cotton and other pro- 
duce from Berar and Khandeish to Bhewndy belong to Khandeisli, 
and are mostly owned by cultivators there. As soon as the 
harvest is got in, many of the cultiva^^rs either start off for 
Khamgaon, in Berar, or look about at home for a fare to Bhewndy, 
from which they seldom return with their carts empty. A trip of 
this kind occupies them about six weeks, and they usually net 
from 20 to 25 Rupees, clear of all expenses, if they are 
at all fortunate. Some of them . make two trips before the 
FMUS, They are fast appropriating the traffic of the Brinjarries, 
and will doubtless succeed in doing so to a much greater extent, 
■whenever the frightful and thoroughly-execrable road from' the i 
Tul Ghaut through the Conkan is superseded by such a road as ' 
has been made down the Ghaut itself — a measure which is urgently • 
required for the accommodation of the vast and increasing traffic 
on the most important line of road in our presidency, with the 
single exception of that by the Bore Ghaut In proof of the com- 
parative abundance of money in Khandeish, I may also instance 
the fact that all labour there, agricultural as well as other, is paid 
for in cash, whereas in the Beccan and Southern Mahratta country 
^icultoial labour is almost universally paid for in grain. 
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" These facta account for the cultiTaton of Ehaadeish being 
able to pay liigher rates tliaa elsewhere. But while full; admitting 
this, I am satisfied that the present rates are much tab high, and, 
for the reasons already given, I am of opinion that a very liberal 
deduction is required."— Jiicf, pages 13 and 14. 

We must also quota die following for tlie sfJce of a 
few remarks which we shall subsequently have to 
make: — 

" Population is, perhaps, already becoming redundant in parts 
of the Deccan, and lov rates in Khandeish would probably bring 
settlers &om it, and from the Nizam's Dominions, in considerable 
numbers. The collectorate of Rutnagherry is oppressed by an 
over-numerous and starving, but highly industrious, population ; 
and could means be devised for systematically drafting off the 
excess to re-establish the deserted villages of Khandeish, Govera- 
ment might unhesitatingly venture to incur a considerable expen- 
diture for this purpose in the prospect of a most ample return. 
The att«mpt would, no doubt, be attended with difflcalties, but 
not such, I think, as are insuperable, and I throw out the 'sugges- 
tion as one which seems to me worthy of further examination."— 
Khandeish Sepori, paragraph 53. 

" The suggestion in para, 53 of Captain Wingate's report, that 
the excess of population in Riitnagherry might be made available 
for supplying the defect in Khandeish, derives additional force 
from the description given in his report dated 30th January 1851, 
No. 44, on the Rutnagherry Collectorate, of the present depressed 
circumstances of the redundant population there. Among the 
causes which have led to the impoverishment of the people, he 
enumerates one which requires to be considered in the military 
department. Government here refer to the present system, by 
which, as they understand from Capt^ "Wingate, recruits for the 
Bombay Army are drawn to a far loss extent than formerly from 
the Bombay territories." — Goventmenl Mimtte on the Khandtish 
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No. IV. 



The couclusion to all this witt not be quite so brilliaat 
as we should like to have made it We have been at 
some pains to inquire into the results of these, as they 
seem to us, admirable revenue aFraagemeots, and a very 
difficult inquiry it is — the testimony tm the subject being 
most an&oyingly ctHiflkting. The D^atha coiipibry, or 
at least the part of it in our possession; is much of it ex<- 
ceedingly barren,— perhaps the most sterile, after^ the 
i;reat Ajmere desert, of any in India. 

The population is too, industrially, an inferior on^ 
^icci^tom^d formerly to eke out is own and its country's 
scanty productiveness by pay and plunder gMned as sol- 
diers and camp followers in other |»ovinces of India. 
Under the Fei^was, says Mr. Elphinstone, there was 
scarcely a faimly of MaratM cultivators to be found 
-which did not receive assistance from brothers or sons 
serving in the camps either as soldiers (w as horsekeepers< 
We ^ploy domparatively few soldiers, and take many 
of these frcan other provintes, especially from n<Hlhera 
Hindustan, and the Maradia population is therefore 
thrown very much on its own resources. Then, again, 
their unthrifty and improvident halnts throw them almost 
entirely for their capital into the hands of a race <^ 
foreign money-lenders — the Marwarries — who contnive," 
it is said, to nsake our civil courts the means of mvolving 
7 
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their debtors in much the same state of hopeless slavery 
to Uiem, which, before the reduced and fixed assessment, 
they were in to the GoTemment and its revenue officers. 
It has been frequently proposed, as a remedy for this, 
to revive the old system of taccavi allowances, or ad- 
vances of capital by Uie Government, who would thus, 
it is supposed, supersede the Marwarri money-lenders. 
Those, however, who understand the subject best appear 
to despair of ever preventing the jobbing and corruption 
to whidi such a system furnishes almost irresistible 
temptations. Tfeey believe too, that, with the present 

'■ habits of the people, the Marwarri would still be resorted 
to, for expences incurred in marriagefi and caste feasts, 

' — and they consider, certainly very justly, that the state 
of helpl^s tutelage,- and childish reliance on his superiors, 
in which such a system places the cultivator, is precisely 
one of the worst of the evils from which it is hoped the 
improved revenue system may ultimately rescue him. 

One bold and desperate looking remedy, which we 
have heard proposed by one of the greatest authoritaee 
in these matters, would simply have provoked a laugh 
in us, but for the very high opinion which we, in com-. 
mon we believe with all who know the proposer, entei^ 
tain of his knowledge and experience in everything 
relating to the Deccan and its inhabitants, and of bis 
usually cautious and sound habits of thought and 
judgment. He would force the most improvident of the 
ryots either into greater thriftiness, or into the aban- 
donment of their holdings, by refusing all legal assistance 
in the recovery of debts, and so making it impossible for 
tliem to obtain credit. We do not know whether he 
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proposes also tkit the M&ratta peasantry shoidd be 
allowed- to repudiate what they at present owe. If not, 
and if legal assistance is to be rendered the money-lenders 
in recovering the.preseDt debts, and only denied l^em 
for the j^ture, the first effect of such an enactment 
would probably be to sweep the country almost hta^e o£ 
its capital — -the Marwarries hastening to call it in, and 
to transfer it to other provinces. Supposing then that 
repudiation is intended, since- without it the measure 
would probably greatly aggravate the evil it was meant 
to cure, we fancy, that, while many Englishmen might 
not be sorry to see the sponge applied to the debts of the 
Maratha peasantry, coold it be done entirely without our 
complicity, very few indeed would be found to desire 
that our Government should take any part in brin^g 
it about ; and we only mention the proposal to shew 
how widely spread, and how serious, the disease must 
be, whea so experienced a revenue officer, and so careful 
and sound a thinker, can be driven to propose such a 
desperate remedy for it. 

But to revert to our complaint- of the contradictory 
nature of the testimony concerning the results of the 
new settlement. There are, we must tell our readers, 
two theories as to what the results of such a revenue 
settlement as we have been describing ought to be. Tho 
first, — ^e theory of Political Economists, of European 
thinkers and writers generally, and of die revenue offi- 
cers who have had tiie direction of these recent surveys,—' 
is amply and ably set forth in the reports from which we 
have made such copious extracts. According to this, 
ik« mod&rate asiewnrnt is necessary, to moUe the culti^ 
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I Tators to ftceumtilate agricultural capital, and the JLreel 
j Umav,toindac«]nmU> do so. WIUi a moderate assess- 
ment, die ryot perceives that he may, if he exerts him- 
self, {Nxiduce a swplos ; while the fixed tenure assures 
him that be will be allowed to approiniate whatever he 
ean make his gronnd jHXMlaee beyond the moderate and 
fixed payment now demanded from him by the Govem- 
, ment. He will therefore become industrious and thrifty; 
— ^will add year by year to his stock, and, as this in- 
creases, will take more and more land into cultivation. 
The other we shall take the liberty to call the native 
theory, aHbongh it is held also by many of our own civi- 
lians — by those namdy upon whom the lessons of Mai- 
thus or of Jones at Haileybnry have made less impres- 
sion than the suggestions either oi the Dufterdars and 
Mamlutdars (^ their respective 2311ahs, <a of the native 
chiefe and Enamdars with whom they have bew lnt>ught 
into contract. It was well summed upf<H* us long ago by a 
very exo^ent man — a civilian toa " You know," said he, 
"the most intelligent natives always tell you, that the only 
way to make tlie Kunbi industrious is to screw him up 
with a good high assessment — that the lower you fix his 
assessment, the less he works." We have since heard the 
same doctrine maintained not only by native Jaghir- 
dars, who might fancy themselves interested in maintain- 
ing it, but also by our own native revwiue oflScers. And 
within the last few days a very intelligent native friend, 
who has recently, for the first time in his Kfe, bad oc- 
casion to study tliese matters iwadically, and the whole 
of whose previous training must have tended top*'ejudieo 
him in favour of European views (rf the subject, writes 
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to US from a Zillah in Gujerat, — "Nothing will ever im- 
prove the condition of this people till they are better 

educated. Since Mr. was collector the assessT 

ment here is very moderate, yet the best judges are of 
opinion, that in the Guicoww's villages, where far more 
is extorted, the ryot contrives to produce so much more 
that he has just as much left for himself as he has with 
us." We attach no weight to our correspondent's testi- 
mony as to the feets in themselves, which — and we we sure 
that be would be the first to admit it — ^he can, as yet, 
have had no means of studying for himself ; but we hav^ 
no doubt that he re-prodnces-veiy faithfully the opinion of 
the most intelligent people in that part of the country. Of 
course it is conceivable that this latter account of the peo- 
ple should be the correct one ; nor are the two theories, 
at bottom, irreconcileably opposed to each other. Let 
■ us look for a moment at a somewhat similar instance. 
It is undoubtedly true that free labour is more productive 
than the labour of slaves. But it is true also, that since 
Hayti has ceased to be a countiy of slaves, it has ceased 
to be a conntry from which large supplies of Colonial 
produce are received, and that the diminution in its ex- 
ports reprsents a real diminution in its productions. 
And yet it it again true, that if the Haytian negro is ever 
to be as productive as the workman of England or of 
Belgium, it wil Ibe as a free workman, and not as a slave. 
And ah^ady there are happy proofe of his imjffovement in 
this respect. In comparisons between native states and < 
our own, the balance of testimony w5 think is, that the 
native states are, ccetem paribus, more productive than 
ours. Whether this is really so or not, and, if so^ whether 
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it arises from the cultivator being, widi us, left more to 
himself, — enjoying a liberty of action whidli, as yet, he is 
so foolish as to use to his own hurt, are questions which 
we shall not pretend to determine ; although we should 
wish to answer both of them, and especially the second, 
with a decided negative. 

In the case of our new revenue. settlements it would 
seem that all hypothetical speculation is a very idle em* 
ploym^it of our time, since we have the &cts themselves 
to appeal to. The Chandore report dates from 1840 ; 
and some of the settlements ace still older. We have 
only then to inquire how in these districts they really 
have worked. 

The facta, however, are more easily talked of than 
obtained, and verified. In the first place no natives that 
we have ever met with can be induced to acknowledge 
that the people In the districts with which they are ac- 
quainted are prospering. They may have many ways of 
•accounting for it, each perhaps more stupidly absurd 
that the other. — ^With one the English are incessantly 
draining the country of its silver — the fact being that 
India imports far more silver than she exports. The 
tables of exports and imports abundantly shew this;. but 
it might easily have been anticipated. With their 
universal passion for hoarding wealth in the shape of or- 
naments, the ■ Hindus are probably the greatest consu- 
mers of silver of any people in existence. Now whether 
they have any imports at all, will' depend on whether 
they have anything to export ti* pay for them. But what 
the imports shall consist of will depend entirely on the 
national Tastes, While, then, they have any exports for 
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■which they obtain a returti — ^that is, while they have 
any exports at aU, beyond those which go to pay our 
remittances, and to bring in our wine, beer, millinery, 
musical instruments, horses, carriages, saddlery, books, 
&c. &c., so long will the national demand which exists 
insure that a portion of the returns shall consist of sil- 
ver. A lamentably large portion of the exports is made 
simply on our account, but there is, nevertheless, a large, 
and happily increasing, export trade, for which returns 
are obtained, to be consumed by the natives of the coun- 
try ; and there exists, therefore, and is likely to exist, an 
import trade in silver, as our Hindu friends may satisfy 
themselves by consulting the Custom House tables. 

With another portion, incredibly stupid as it may seem, 
the distress is held to arise from the government not 
creating a sufficient number of places, and not paying the 
occupants of those which do exist sufficiently highly ; 
such people of course imagining that the Government 
actually creates the wealth which it divides among the 
place-holders, instead of having first to wrest it all from 
the industrions classes. But this error is shared in by 
those even who ought to know better, and who, when 
they reflect, probably do know better. We were lately 
fiivoured with a persual of twenty-seven propositions for 
reforms in the Government of India, drawn up by some 
of tiie most intelligent young men in the presidency. 
With most of them we entirely agreed ; but it was amus- ' 
ing to notice demands for sweeping diminutions of the 
revenue, — demands for a repeal of the salt tax, of the 
opium monopoly, of custom-house duties, followed, im- 
mediately, by others for measures which, to carry them 
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out, wouM require that all the taxes in the country shouM 
be raised immediately fifty per cent. 

There is one simple consid«tition which we wonder 
never occurs to those reformers who attribute the distress 
of die country chiefiy to the amount of the Government 
revenue. This amount is twenty-three crores of rupees, 
n portion of which, too, is obtuned from the Chinese hy 
means of a monopoly price of opium. But; let us omit 
this, and take the whole twenty-three croses. Twenty- 
three crores, then, raised from' say twelve crores of peo- 
ple. Now, on the most extravagant supposition, what 
part of this would it be possiUe to remit, and what effect 
could such a remission have on the gmeral condition of 
the people ? Could the most biting economy — could a 
committee of Joseph Humes — by any possilnlity strike 
off three crores erf it? Was there ever a time whe« 
the whole revenue raised from the industrious classes of 
India was only twenty crores ; or is it likely that there 
ever will be ? But let us double the reduction — let us 
suppose that six crores are economised, and that the In- 
dian GiOTernment is thus made the cheapest, in propor- 
tion to t^e extent of its dominions and the number of 
its subjects, which the wcn-ld has ever seen ; and what 
does it all amount to ? A saving of ^ht annas per 
annum, or two-thirds of an anna per mensem {&r each 
individual ! Let it be remembered, too, that the most 
philanthropic of pt^tic^ economists are comp^ed to 
admit tliat taxes have sometimes, ev^ in Engluid, stimu- 
lated the productiveness of the • people — and that it is 
very wi<fely believed amtmg the mostintelhgent and best 
informed revenue servante, and by Europeans also, thg^ 
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our cultivators do exert themselvra in some proportioTi 
to tlie severity of the assessment upon them, or to the 
severe means taken to enforce it, and it vpill be evident 
that it is only to the elevation of the mortde of the people, 
to the growth of industrial ingenuity, and habits of thrift 
and foresight,- that we can look for any improvement, 
and that reductions of revenue are of importance only 
from whatever tendency they may have, in particular 
cases, to promote such a change in the diaracter of the 
population. 

There is still, too, another most formidable subject to 
be considered. The new revenue settlement aims at 
producing, or at least tends to produce, something like 
a peasant proprietary. In the Deccan, probably, nothing 
else was possible. Now this is an institution, the mmts 
and defects of which have been, and still are, very 
fiercely debated. The best Engti^ specolators have 
generally been opposed to it, although the greatest of 
living authorities, " Ihe last and wisest of our political 
economists," certainly leans a good deal towards it — rat all 
events to the extent of deprecating any violent attempts 
to abolish it where it already exists. One of the evils ■ 
most dreaded from peasant property in land combined 
with the system of equal inheritance — and they of course 
will be combined here — is the excessive subdivision <rf 
the holdings, with the increase of population. The 
advocates of peasant property do not defend it from this 
imputation in any other way than by endeavouring to 
shew, from statistical returns, that the feeling of property 
brings with it feelings- of prudence and foreaght, and 
that while cottier tenants in Ireland formerly multiplied 
8 
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mamtaio aa ^iffideiLt pb^k on ^eir numbers. But 
who tiiat knowB thp Hindu will WBt^re to pwdict, fof 
Itaian; a long year to oome, t|ie ^^qMob of earl; aiid 
universal morriftg? ; or flaro to fissign a 4Hto eubsoqi^^ 
to which the Mwtlja peasant iika$ c^ase to inyolve 
hims^ reekle(% in debts that hamper him for life, 
merely to mforry h|9 yet ipf^nt c^^r^ ? Religion, 
puldic q[Hiucm, his wfra notion pf what is natinral and 
proper, all urge him to it. A native langhs at you whep 
jnn ask the question whetW ^f change in the tenure 
of land would tend to t^eck tlie cpstom of early la^f- 
i liage ! And a^ t^ restraints (hi the principle of p^ular 
tion, vty balf tlte oon^nmB^aCions of marriages in this 
oouBtry are, alcaost literally, r^p^s co^niiQtted on mer^ 
"children. 

In Kanddf^ which the Findarri and the Mar^tta s^ 
Aoroughjy ruined and depopulated, that sSttar th^r^-rt^«e 
years qf peace and <wder there h still b^t A>urteeB per 
cent, ef ^e arable land under (iultlv^tien, this ^nay- nt^ 
beooHie a practical question f<»- seTer&l generfiUons ; ^ 
Butnaghevee, and some -parts <^ fhe D^cpan, alr^y 
constitute another: ^est of Ireland. Depc^ulatii^ wais, 
and periodical ^miinete, do not opour u^der pqr- ridei n<;v 
do lands lie lallov for years, to yield, ^Iten subsequently 
-coltiTated, lajrge returns t{) ritde apd ai>s1^ilf^ husban- 
dry; and the results are, that the halats ya^ lespect t^ 
population which suited 'v^ ^ough ik^ centuries ef 
^arehical rule, of wars, apd %qv>f9>t. reou^rlBg ^a^e 
and pestilence, iKhi^h prpe^^ ^u- ponq^ie^ laavf 
threaten to &o<td soaw of ^ p^fsm^i^ ^^ I^up9n> 
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Few people hfive r&^edt«d sufflci^ily on the extent 
^ &^ elumge d^fflUnded fl-otil the nativte by tihe enforced 
j^ieaCe and order Trfaidi we estsMish among thei6< and 
by the HeW principifS rtf GotenmiEjnt which we iatro- 
4tiee. Let us suppose^ that an inland Deiec aii proVinc^,' > 
growing only coarse sigricul^iiral prodace, is to be reg^ I 
Derated' by tiie mgins of & fftTourable land tenurd, dtid : 
consider Whftt *he stejra^trfe fluough *hich it has to pdss;- 1 
Ih the first plfl*e if there has previoasly been anything. 
like actual ^o^taHOi if the t^eaue has beefl raised verf 
ibucb tiaS^ Hie ditetition fiod superintendence of th^ 
revenue offiders, ibese ktt^r udng otiea^otidlly ralibeF 
sharp itietras to secufe ]t<— ^it is quite po^Me that on& 
of the u^es t6 ^iidk the dlave may ^ortB his new fouiiHft 
■ freedom WiH b&,. to irn^ge hbn"sfelf with a hMe Mlenesis 
&nd reeldessness. The Itevertue Stfrvey Gomihissioiiers 
do no% #0 beKev€*,- dlofc' that thia ever takes place. Wo 
dare said ^tiite enOftgh iii the «arly part of these articlea 
ie show tHstt we eiitfertain the very highest respect (or 
fttese genti((tfien— ^ii(de*dy we think so highly both of 
#tei^ jndgjQent, an!d of (he4r extensiv^- knowledge of the 
subject, libtft we sbo\rfd hesitate^ on AfeftoHt ftny amoun* 
df ojrposii^ testJOtony, to ^ide positively a^uost tiiem.- 
We catn only Say l^t W6 have pot ihe question to many 
6bservefe-^r«ngT9ag in raaik from the Kghesfc crviKans to 
&e loWet^ gd'vdnHnettC 'kaxkoam, drid that our inibitoants 
Sre nna»i«aoUa in their iissertions that it does; We are 
finki*^ riot to be ftfeaodewtflwi-^whetlra" satii results 
evey' oocitf o^ *ot, tbk expei'iineirt must' be persevered- in-. 
'fhe slave itaht be' Dftfide fr^, if he is ever to accfuwe ibn 
vidudbXe cpialiti69 df &i& free workmany.jufifl m a hcj 
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must be allowed to go into the water, if he is ever to 
learn to swim. Caxlyle's proposed negro coercion, end 
the indastrial regiments which he 'would have organised 
in Ireland merited, we believe, all the obloquy which 
they brought down upon their pn^Kiser. This transition 
state then, if it occur, must be patiently endured,^-dealt 
with by whatever expedients may present themselves, 
and, if possible, got tiirough with. Let us suppose it 
either never occiuring, or happily passed over, and that 
the land settlement is producing the results anticipated 
from it. These are, an increase of agricultural 
capital and industry, and a consequent extension <^ cul- 
tivation. But an increase of agricultural produce, 
unless merely to the extent to which it may be actually 
eaten by the previously under-fed cultivator himself, 
will require an extended market— that is, a similar 
extension of all other industries to produce commodities 
to exchange for it. We shall otherwise have glutted 
markets, and grain rapidly sinking in value ; and this 
has been a very common result of the establishment in 
previously disturbed provinces of our peace-fa^serving 
Government, and of the consequent extension of cultiva- 
tion ; and is one of the stock native grievances under 
our rule. With a versatile people, — Shaving Mnong 
them a variety of useful industries, and with no caste 
pr^ndices to prevent them from entering upon which- 
ever of these promised to be most profitable, — ^the 
' glutted market would, in time, cure itself. In such a 
community, the low value of com implies a high valiie 
of all the commodities and services for* which it is 
exchanged,— corn-growing is lees, and all other employ- 
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meats (from the cheapness of food) are more remunera- 
tive than formerly. Com growers or their children will 
be tempted to become artizans ; there will be a redistri- 
bution .of the industry of the province; values will 
recover their old level, while everything will be produced 
and brought to market in greater abundance, and the 
people, of course, will be in better circumstances — 
circumstances better in precise proportion to the increase 
of industry which has taken place. But how difficult a 
< process will all this be with a £Qndu peofde ; and there 
are absolutely no other means available. How much 
of starvation and misery will it require, to drive any 
. considerable portion of a Brahmin cultivating population 
1 to become smiths, braziers, carpenters, weavers, leather 
dressers, potters, brick and tile makers, &c. &c. Why 
ihere are still distressed handloom weavers in Cumber' 
land. And, moreover, it is to be observed, that we are 
by no means at the end of the difficulty yet, unless on 
the supposition that the Government takes its revenue in 
kind, — ^that its fixed assessment is a fixed quantity of 
produce per acre. This, as our readers are very well 
aware, is not the case ; we take our revenue in money, 
and our assessment is a money assessment. Now the 
general increase of industry which we have supposed 
may very easily have been attended by a general lowering 
of prices, in which case it will have been becoming 
continually more and more difficult to pay even the 
reduced assessment. We shall have the case, a very 
common one in India, of a province, all of whose rude 
home products are cheap, — ^indeed, as the native tells 
you, a great deal too cheap, but in which no money is to 
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be got We are not then oat of the difficulty, even 
when there has been sufficient versatility to distribute 
the increased productiveness of the people, in due 
proportions, over bR ^e variety of industries they may* 
practice, and so to restore the baJance of vtduet. With 
a money assessment, prices are also of vital importance. 
There must have been ingenuity enough to direct a 
sufficient proportion of the new industry to the produc- 
fion of exports— ^^€!xports vrhich shall bring in silver, and 
keep up the range of prices. 

This then is a new, and by no means very easy con- 
dition, which, however, is absolutely" essential to the" 
I)ermanent success of the settlement. The bwering of 
pricte from flie extension of cultivation and general in-' 
dustry, or froni the extension of cultivation aloiie, has" 
indeed usually its limit ; but in an inland Deccan province, 
without navigable rivers, canals, or roads, knd separated 
from foreign markets by ranges of rugged mountain^, 
this limit is a frightfully low one. With no new exports, 
priees must fall, till the present produce of the country" 
wUI bear the expence of the carriage to markets where 
money is to be obtained for it. And there are cases in 
which, were the produce given altogether gratuitously 
to the Exporter, the mere carriage alone would make it 
nnprofitable for him to take it to market. Colonel 
Sleemttn relates an instance of a famine in a province^ 
neftr the Nerbildda in which corn could not be imported 
from a part of the' country where it was to be had itt 
abundance, sinc6 the Brinjarries and their bullocks ate" 
it all.iii the cour^ of thd transit. 
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No. V. 

. The iBdian GpTemHients, it has be^i said, ape emi- 
nently Governpients of Recwd. A stock subject for 
facetious eriticism in tljis country is tjie amount of foolscap 
dnd red-tape which must be expended before the hire of 
tk couple of dhoolies^ or the salary of a sweeper, can be 
finally sanctioned. Probably a good deal of stationery 
is wasted occasionally, but copious records are neverUie'- 
less . excellent thiug^ when accurate informatiOD is 
required, when we wish to know which among the 
items that go to make up the prosperity of a province 
have been retrograding and which progressing, and are 
anxious to attribute these effects to the right causes, and 
in the right propOTtions. Loose indefinite talk, the result 
merely of vague Impressions on the speaker's mind, or 
of his per^nal feeUngs, and of do accurate numericnl 
knowledge, unsafe to reply upon as it every-where must 
be, is pepuharly so in this country. The Hindu in the 
Deecan, whq is sufficiently intelligent to be a talker op 
such mattes at all, will usually belong to the classes 
whose power and whose revenues have passed over to us 
sinoe the conquest ; so that, if even his national and 
caste jwedilections could fail to colour his vision, and to 
hi^s his judgment, the probabiUties are that his tangible 
personal interests as a member of th^ ftuvrtwly privileged 
(ilasse^ haw sufiere4 too severely to allow him to be a 
' eor^ectobsi^ver,QranuBpreJudieed judge, pfth^qhaitgfs 
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in the condition of the other and larger classes of his 
countrymen. 

The unanimous testimony of a class so situated, if 
untupported hy authentic numeriad lUUements, is of almost 
no value whatever. Our intelligent and improving 
Yoimg India party is by no means, as yet, sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of this consideration — • 
th^ are hardly aware of the worthlessness of even 
the most honestly intended judgment when formed under 
the conditions we have described, and without statistical 
confirmation, or when gathered from the testimony of 
those whose opinions have been so formed. 

This point is worth illustrating by an example. — ^The 
Hindus, as we have already said, universally believe that 
there is a constant drain of silver from their country. 
An Englishman, with them, is a man who comes out 
with a box-fiill of clothes, and goes home with a box-fuU 
of silver. The country is of course poor — it is always 
being drained of its money. Any moderately well-in- 
formed person, however, knows that a drain of silver — 
an excess of exports over imports— from a country which 
produces none, must be of very short duration ; and ac- 
cordingly our Hindu friends have only to consult the 
trade returns to see that not only is there no drain, but 
that, very much to the contrary, the excess of the receipts 
during the last five years into Bombay, over the pay- " 
ments to foreign countries, amotmts (leaving England 
for the moment out of the question) to Rs. 7,44,50,172- 
During the same five years there have been both impor- 
tations of silver from England and exportations to it, 
l3ut, on the whole, the balance for the five years has 
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been twenty-seven lakhs in favour of England. The 
final account then is 

Excess of imports of sUver into Bom- 
bay, omitting the account withEngland..Rs. 7,44,50,172 

Balance paid to England „ 2,700,000 

Total excess remaining Rs. 71,750,172* 

We do not attach all the importance to this silver 
question which the Hindus do, or we should be compelled 
to contend that so large an influx of bullion must be 
both a sign and a cause of rapidly increasing wealth. A 
very favourable symptom it ceitainly is, value it as lightly 
as one may. But the principal use we wish to make of 
it at present, is to show how idly people must talk, who 
■will not be at the pains to acquire accurate numerical 
informat ion. 

" Confining Ihft calculations to the porta of Bombay, Guzerat, and 
the CoQcan, the absorption of silver in Ihe five years is Es. 3,24,98,369. 
Although stiver ia not, as so many of our Hindu friends imngine, the 
only -wealth, nor its importation more a cnuso of wealth than tha 
importation of any other comraoditv which the general puhlic demanii 
may make it profitable for the merchants to bring in ; yet with the 
universal passion fur ornaments made of it, which prevails, among the 
people, the imports of buliJOD are probably a rather delicate test of the 
command which they may at any time possess over commodities beyonA 
the category of mere necessaries. Next to silver, copper probably among 
all foreign commodities, is the one, tlie consumption of which would 
best indicate the condition of the people, tn ancient times, say the 
Hindus, the water pots were all of silver ; they were subsequently, for 
many ages, of coppei' ; but under the British, (he people are so wretched, 
that the copper pots have every where vanished, and been replaced by 
earthen ones. Now the imports of copper during .the first three years 
(the only years for which (here are any published tables) are returned 
to the Custom House as of the following values ; 

Rs. 

Year ending July Slat 1849 19,18,299 

„ „ „ „ 1830 29,56,708 

„ „ „ „ 1851 39,10,599 

We do not of course know the precise use* to which these rapidly 
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We have pressed this consideration on the attention 
of some of the members of one of our Young India poli- 
tical societies, and hare been answered to the effect that 
they do fully aj^reciate statistical infonnaticm; that they 
should be delighted to apeak of the condition of the cul- 
tivating and labouring classes generally with the full 



iacteosng imports of copper have beeq appFied, but an; hypothesit con- 
cemiDg tbem must be favonrabte. Let as suppOM large (juiuitilie* 
demaiHled for aheattitng ihips, or for mnking iteam engine boilers, and 
we Gon)d hnrdlj rejoice over it teas tban ne should if it were all connim- 
etl in if»ater pots. Oor Bcrtes of artides is more capeciaTIj concerned 
nitU the Deccan, to whtcli, of course the Concsn ports are inlets ; ire lae 
bound Uicrefvre to add that tlie absorption of silver appears lo be verj 
Much conlined to tlie island itaetf of Gontbaj, and toGuzerat, and tlio 
countries nhicb draw their supplies through UuzcraL Of copper, on the 
contrary, the CoDcan ports take their full share — Ibo imports into thens 
exceeding in value those into Guzerat, and amounting to coDsidei'ablj 
More thnn a fourth of the whole. Under the heads of sheathing and 
Ebeeta, slabs and tilei, |all copper,^ sre baie the foUowiog figures. 





Total Imparts 
iDto BoDibay. 


Quierat 


lie-exported to th» 
CwKao. 


Tear end-) Shsatbtng and 

tng jBlySlrtV SheetB:.. . 
184B j Slab* «nJ Tile. 

Tear end-) S^eBt11ing aa^ 
inB JalT 31bC >- Shaets,. 

18i0 JSUbsaudTUes 

Tew endO Sheathingr and 

ingJnlyeUtJ- Sheets 

1851 JsUtsaiKlTaes 


Cwls, Bs. 

H,870 8,74,570 
8,l&7 40,i04e 

SIJ18 17,0fl,9;4 
1(V!78 i,18,984 

UfiiS S4,73,l(!0 
13,478 6J8,"76 


Cwts. 
1,173 

e,si7 

7,188 

7.«8 
7.781 


fi.. 

\,sn/>sn 

08,SW 

3,74,592 
8,60,781 

4,08.476 
8,48,051 


C.U 

4,024 
'2.y51 

8,a6« 

8,6*6 
10.870 

alws 


Bs. 

2,?0,78O 
1,46,19* 

4,38,365. 
1,81,287 

8,97,882 
1,67,261* 


Totals 


WB,!08 66,53.793 


88^1117.40,786 


88.113 


17,61 W5 



One of the first uses which a Uindu would malce of returning prosperitj 
would certainly be to put silver ornaments on bis wife, and lo replace 
the earthen waterpot on her head bj a Copper one, and we cannot 
but tbink that these large and increasii^ imporl* of both metals must 
indicate a certain amount of imptOTement in the genera) condilion of the 
people. 
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and accurate knowledge whicli authentic numerieal re- 
turns would a0brd — but iJiat these latter they have na. 
means of arriving at ; and that in pressing them for. 
definite and accurate statements, in place of the mere 
echo which they now give of the, possibly very ernmeous, 
common opinion, we are demanding bricks* from them 
without straw. This answer, in the particular cases in 
question, is, we have no doubt, nearly correct. It only 
shews, however, how much progress the native commu- 
nity generally has yet to make, before it will be com- 
petent to any very useful discission of political ques- 
tions. The whole of the Government records, at some 
stage or other of the process of getting them up, pass 
through the hands of native officials. Much of the in- 
foimation contained it is not desired even should be kept 
secret; and it could not be kept so if it were ; and yet 
the best informed and most intelligent Hindus can never 
cite a number from a tabular statement to support an 
assertion. 

But to return. Let u^ suppose records, reports, and 
statistical tables open to us, and consider what point we 
should select as tests of the success of our revenue 
arrangements. We must beg our readers to allow us 
briefly to repeat the steps through which alone such 
success can be permanently obtained; The first is, that 
the low assessment and favonrable tenure shall increase 
the means and the industry of the agricultural popula- 
tion, and lead, as a consequence, to a large extension of 
cultivation. The second is that the tendency of a large 
increase of agricultural prodace to glut the markets, and 
produce falling values, shall act as an inducement to a 
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portion of the cultivatiiig class either to distribute them- 
selves among other home employments, or to turn their 
attention to the production of exports — either agricultural 
or manu&ctured. 

Of these two latter alternatives, the first — ^the increase ' 
of mere home industry — ^while it would of course add to 
the general abundance, would nevertheless be attended 
with a general fall of prices — ^rendering all fixed pay- 
pients more and more onerous, and throwing a greater 
and greater proportion of the results of the industry of 
the producing classes into the hands of the Grovemment ; 
arid of those who, from whatever cause, are enabled to 
command fixed money incomes. To maintain undimi- 
nished prices in the face of rapidly increasing production 
there can be, in the main, but one thing to look to, viz., 
an increase of the exports.* 

The statements, then, which it would be desirable to 
have from our statisticians are evidently the following. 

1st Has the new settlement been followed by any 
extension of cidtivation, and ta what extent 1 If it has 
not, what are the obstacles ? 

■ Tbe Bubject of Roads, Navif^able Cannis, ImpniTed Veliicles, find 
improved raeana of Transit generally, is thus in cimatelj mixed up witti 
the Bevenue Settlement. Whatever, by cheapening the carriage, ena- 
blet any product to be exported while yet at a belter price than it would 
otherwise have to full to before it could command a foreign market 
makes it more and more easy for the province to pay its fixed money 
rates in spite of an extending production. While on this subject we 
will diverge for a moment (o ask— can it be that the heat outcarrit^ for 
the Cotton and other products of Berar, and the middle and eastern parts 
of the Deccan, is to dragthetn up the slopa of the oounti-y to the top 
of the Ghauts, and then down these hilU, and through the rugged tract 
at their foot to Bombay ? Is it not possible to command a much easier 
and cheaper water cairiago dawn Ihe shjie to the Madras Coast ? 
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Sod. Has there been a corresponding increase in 
other branches of production for the home market ? 

3rd. What is the increase of exports from the 
disfa-icts to which the new settlement has . been intro- 
duced,? 

4tli. What, since the introduction of the new settle- 
ment, has been the history of prices in the district ? 

If the " Selections from the Records" are to be con- 
tinued, we may perhaps hope, some day, to see these 
four questions fully and satisfactorily answered. In the 
meantime our readers must be content with the state- 
ments, which we shall lay before them in our next, and 
which are the best we have been able to obtain. 
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The Deccan Colieetorates are Dharwar, Belgaon, 
Sholapore, Poona, Ahniednugger, and the Sub-Collec- 
torate of Nassick. We ahalL commence our statistics 
with those of Poona. This Collectorate is divided into 
eight Talookas (or pergunnas) ; Sivnere, Indapore, 
Khair, P^bhul, Poorundhut, Beemthurry, Havaily, and 
the MavuL.The two last are remarkable, — ^the Havaily, 
as the district in which the city of *Poona, the old 
capital of the Peishwas, is situated, — and the Mavul, 
for having atforded to Shivaji the fli'st and hardiest of his 
followers. 

The four Talookas into which the new revenue settle- 
ment was first introduced are Indapore, Bheemthuiry, 
Havaily and Pabhul ; and concerning these we have the 
following information. 

■ Of iliB tlii-ee co:>(lition9 whioh, either togetlior or scparstelj, are 
esseiilinl to the existence of a Inrge town ; naiiii-1;, tbnt It shnll posaeas 
peculiar mnaufncturiii!> facilities— or peculiar facilities for Ihe storing 
anil exchanging of commodities,— or thftt it sliall ba the sent of the reve- 
nue consuming cloases, tlie nati eonxmneve fntgei, Poona can prelenci to tbe 
Inst alone. In a bnrren kill/ tract, aSbrdiug no miitcrinia for manufac- 
tures, anil very ill situated for an emporium, it oWed its acivanceraent 
from a aranil Tillage to a city of two hundred thousand people solely to 
the residenue in it of the auccesgive Peishwas ; and on the downfall of 
their power would probably have shrunk gradually to its original dimen- 
sions. ■ But the wreck of the Muhrattn nobility, with 8uch revenues as 
under us they were able to retain, still clung to it. We also made it our 
princip^il Civil and Military station in the Deccan, and discovered too 
that during the four rainy months It possessed a much more agreeable cli- 
mate than that of Bombay. Its declension therefore has been arrested, 
and it is likely to uoiitiuuc to be a town of fruui sevciiiy to a hundred 
thousand people. 
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Villages which had been alienated, and subsequently 
lapsed to our Government, are excluded from this state- 
ment. Those entered had been under our management _ 
for a long period previous to the introduction of the 
survey settlements. The comparison is made between 
the year immediately preceding the introduction of the 
survey assessment into each group of villages specified 
in the last column, and the year 1848-9, which is the 
last of the survey settiemente for which the Commission 
has returns. The new assessments at this time ha5 
been from twelve to thirteen years in operation in In- 
dapore, from nine to eleven years in Beemthurry, from 
six to eight in Havaily, and from five to eight in 
Pabhul. The comparison of the last year of the old set- 
tlement with the last of the new, is for the same villages 
in both cases. The increase and decrease of cultivation, 
assessment, &c. is shewn for each Talook, as well as for 
the whole 268 villages included in the statement. 

The result, as our readers will see, is a large exten- 
sion of cultivation consequent on the survey in all the 
Talooks ; a great reduction of assessment per acre ; a 
still more remarkable diminution of unrecovered bcdanees ; 
and an increase of revenue.* The benefit to the agricul- 
tural country — supposing prices not to have faU^i — is 
the produce of 179,232 acres of waste land brought into 
cultivation, in addition to the reduction of the assess- 
ment on all the land which they previously tilled ; and 
the benefit to Government is a clear addition of Rs. 
32,349 to the land revenue. ]f prices have fcSlen, and 



* Selts in tlie instance of Havail?, where the extension of cultivatio: 
liu not ;et entir^l? compensated for the great reduction in the rate). 
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Unfortunately we have but litde information on this 
kead ; the Government gain something further by th^ 
increased value of money) as do, of course, all persons 
with fixed money incomes : — these gains being in dimir 
DUtion of those of the agriculturists. 

This is, certmnly in any case, a very successful result. 
It is clear, that either the cultivator, or the generd 
community, has benefited very largely ; while the 
Government, so fer from being a loser, has added a few 
thousand r^ees to its revenue. 

We must notice one more point connected with this 
table. So little do oflSciol people sometimes know of 
the business of their own office, and so unwilling is a 
Mahratta brahmin of the old school to believe that pro-^ 
gress is possible under his new masters, that we had 
been assured by a , very able native friend holding high 
office in our Revenue Department, that the increase of 
cultivation supposed to be consequent on the new set- 
tlement would be found to be entirely nominal, and to 
consist of alienated land lapsed to Government sincQ 
the survey. We have succeeded in getting this point 
minutely enquired into, uid have obtained the fol- 
lowing result, which we have ample reason to believe 
is altogether unimpeachable, — namely, that, while tJie 
increase of cultivation subsequent to the introduction 
of the survey is, as we have already stated, 179*233 
acres, the whole lapses for the same S68 villages, during 
the same time, amount to but acres S,S66. Not aii 
acre of this enters into our returns ; but, had the error 
which our revenue friend imagined really occurred — 
had the whole of the lapsed land been entered as new 
10 
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eultivation, It would still have formed but a very insigtu- 
ficant fraction of tte total increase. 
' The following table gives the proportioD of the ajuble 
land in theee districte now under cultivation ; 
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»lfi 8-6 
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7I17,*S8 
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It will be seen that in Indapore the entire arable 
surfece has been brought under the plough with the 
insignificant exception of 4^ percent. — in allprobatdlity 
of wretchedly poor land, assessed at 1^ or two annas an ' 
acre. In Havaily and Fabhul more than 9-IOths of 
the whole surface is in cidtivation. In Beemthurry 
alone is there any further room for much extension of 
cultivation. This district has suffered from a succession 
of disastrous seasons in which the crops failed exten- 
sively, and these misfortunes have greatly retarded its 
"jffogress ; yet no inconsiderable degree of success has 
attended the settlement even there, the increase in 
acres under cultivation amounting to 4S,765 on 94,20S, 
and the revenue having been raised from 55 thousfuid 
to 60 thousand, A few good seasons in succession 
would no doubt bring up the cultivation in this district 
to a level with that' of the others. 

The only Talook, beside those mentioned in the 
statement, in which the survey has been for any con- 
siderable time in operation, is Poorundhur, and there 
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it has been remarkably successful, although we have not 
yet been able to extract and reduce into shape the 
details concerning it. Beemthurry and a circle of lapsed 
villages called the Baramuti Kuriat, are the only parts 
of the Poena Collectorate in which the survey set- 
tlement has not led to the cultivation of nearly all the 
arable land, and to a considerable increase of revenue. 

The following tables relate also to the same Talooks. 
We shall endeavour subsequently to bring the infor- 
mation they contain down to a later date. 

Land Retenue of the District 09 Foona fob Eioht 

txabs paiob to and elght txab8 subbxqdent to 

THE New SMvet and Asbebshent. 
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liun> RiTBMUK or thb Distbict of Foohi ros Eicht tbaks 

VBIOB TO AMD ElQBI TKAIS SCBUUtSBHT TO THR NlW 

SoavsT AHD AssESMiBiiT. (ConAautd.) 
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Still more striking results mil be brought out in some 
of the other Collectorates — especially in Dharwar, which 
is, too, in all respects, a very flourishing proyince. Also, 
in no G>]lectorate, we believe, will the results be inferior 
to those in Poona. And if we conceive the problem 
proposed to have been — to shew, that ^equalized and 
greatly reduced rates, with a liberal and fixed tenure, 
would lead to an increase of cultivation — an increase so 
extensive as completely to compensate the Government 
for its large remissions of revenue, we must admit that 
the extreme liberality of the setUement, and the skill and 
care with which it has been conducted, have been re- . 
warded by the most entire success. If we enter upon 
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the much larger question of the general progress of the 
people in industry and wealth, then, very satisfactory as 
this increase in agricultural industry is, we shall still, 
evidently, require to seek out answers to the three re- 
maining questions in the list with widch we concluded 
our fifth article ; and these we must defer till our next 
appearance. 
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Taking Chandore from this as an example it will be 
seen that the average extent of cultivation prior to the 
setUement was somewhere a'xiut 81,000 acres, for which 
the rent paid was 92,000 Rupees, or rather more than 
a Rupee and two aimas per acre. The first year of the 
new settlement sent up the cultivation to 109,000 acres, 
the rent for which at the new rates was, as will be seen, 
about 94,000 Rupees, being about 14^ annas per acre. 
The second year carries up the cultivation to 121,000 
rupees, and the Revenue to 109,000 Rupees. There 
then occurs a re-action during two years, occasion- 
ed by bad seasons, the revenue falling, it will be 
seen, considerably more than the cultivation ; shewing 
that owing to the failure of the crops, remissions had to 
be granted, notwithstanding the reduced rates. After 
this both the cultivation and the revenue steadily 
progress, till but a fifteenth of the arable land is left 
untenanted. Our readers will readily trace for them- 
selves the i^ults of the settiement in the remaining 
talooks. 

Our next tables wiU exhibit the working of the new 
revenue arrangements in the Collectorates of Sholapore 
and Dharwar. 
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RUUMCS. 

1. No accounts shoving &e " Assessment of land in cultiva- 
tion'' during tlie period previoQS to survey for " 47 out of the 1% 
villages entered in the first division of the ststemeoit'* bdng at hand, 
tliis item has beeif awumed by increasing t^e cotlectioas of the 
village in question, in the same proportion that the assessment 
exceeded the collections in other villages of the CoUectorate. 

2. - Accounts for the period preceding survey in the case of one 
«f the 345 villages entered in the 3rd divisioa of th« statement are 
riQt al band^ aod in thjs case the. oiltivaljon, lusessment, and col- 
lections for the 1st year of the revised assessment, have been assum-r 
ed to be ajso those of the preceding period in order to complete the 
statement. 

' S. The nttmbet of years included in the average for the period 
preceding survey, i^ not the same for all the viljages entered in 
thtt^tatMomt, but jtenM^ly «xeeeds -tvaity. 

The total, increase of cultivation subsequent to the 
sjiirvey as given by our tables is as follows : 

aereq. 

Poona CoUectorate 179,293 

Ahm^u^er do. ^ 96Q,000 

Sholapore do. 456,645 

Pharwar. do. 292,756 , 

1,188,633 
And , when to this we add tbe incneaise in surveyed 
talooks not included in our statements, together with the 
increase for years subsequent to the statements, we shall 
Qot perhaps much over-astimate the addition to tho cul- 
tivation of the province if we take it at a million and a 
half of acres. 

Ilvese, it must, we think, be admitted, are most.;i.atis- 
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factory statements. The ^oxf great extension of cutti- 
vatioQ vliicli has follow^ . the suryey settlement is not^ 
we balieve, in all cases of quite as heal&y a -character s« 
might be desired. The tyot has too fi^aently bttesd 
tenipted by the cheapness of land to extend his operationtf 
considerably beyond what the amount of his capittJ. 
would fairly warrant, while his very defective agrioaUure, 
combined with this extension of cultivation, teads, it is tct 
be feared, in some instances to a perceptible diminution 
of the fertility of the soil. But notwithstanding these 
drawbacks on the great success which our returns would 
«therwise indicate, it is not to be doubted t^iat &e 
4|nan1i^ of agriculture produce raised in the Deccad 
Itas been largely augmented. This addition to the pro^ 
duce must dearly have benefited some class or other of 
tiie csmmunity. It has been either e^en by the ryots 
>ad the other previously under-fed classes, or hoarded as 
ft provision f<n* bad seasons. 

It is not easy to get precise information on this 
head, but all our inquiries lead us to bdiev© that it 
has been disposed of partly in both manners — that 
while the hoards of grfiin and other agricidturaJ produce 
have largely increased, in (Poona and Ahmednuggur 
chiefly with the dealers — ^but in Dharwar to a grmt 
extent with the ryots also,) die cultivator has also been 
enabled to increase his own consumption uid that of 
his dependants and his cattle. A full elucidation of 
this would evidentiy re^die that we possessed A 
history of prices for all the districts into which £he survey 
settlement has been introduced ; and this, unforton&tet)', 
we cannot obtain. Such inforntation oil the sul^e^t as 
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we have been able to collect we propose to la; before our 
.readers in a future number; and we will only here 
anticipate so far as to say, that such lists of prices as we 
have, do not appear to point to any general &11 daring 
the last fifteen years ; — a time which coveis the entire 
period of die survey operations. 

Our readers will, no doubt, have been struck with 
the .extreme lowness of the rates generally. The foiir 
f Poena Talooks, with all the advantage of the lowest 
\ market for agricultural produce in the Deocan, pay an 
' avera^ rent, it will be seen, of only seven annas and 
seven pies, or something lesstJian a shilling an acre ! In 
,the Indapore Talook the average is 8(^ an acre ! ! In 
Dharwar the land of the best class, the famous black soil 
of India, that on which cotton is grown, pays on an 
average but 14 annas (Is. 9(2.) — ^the rate for the most 
eligible portion of this again being but 1 rupee, 7 annas, 
and 9 pies, or something less than three shillii^ ! 
What would an English, or even an Irish, fanner say 
to such rates as 8d. an acre for a whole disfarict, or three 
jdullings per acre for the best land to be had ? The 
bold reduction of their demands to such rates as these 
refiects certainly the highest credit on the liberality of 
tlie Govenunent, and one cannot but rejoice to see such 
4 policy rewar^d l^ an extension of agricultural industry, 
:and the gradual restoration of the gross revenue to its 
former amount. ' But what volumes does the neces^ty 
for sudtt rates tell of the vn^tehed industrial character of 
the people, wid their extreme unproducJaveness. We 
must not, however, eabet upon so' large a subject as tUs 
'• at the end of an artide, and defer.it therefore till a 
future appearance. 
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No. VIII. 



In conduding our last article we glanced at the 
fabulously low rates at which land is obtained under the 
new settlement. An average for the whde Talooka of 
Indiqwre of 5 annas 3 pies (about 8d.) per acre — for the 
four eldest surveyed districts of the Poona Collectorate 
(one of them containing the large and rich market of 
Poonah) 7 annas 7 pies (Is.) — ^for the Dharwar black 
cotton soil 14as. (Is. 9d.) Nor is this, we think, the 
result of an excessive and mistaken liberality on the 
part of the Assessors and the Government The large 
remissions which have to be granted every year in un- 
snrveyed districts; die frequent complaints, in the 
annual reports of the Revenue authorities, of the poverty 
of the people ; the great stimulus to agriculture which 
the new settlement, with its reduced rates, invariably 
gives ; and the much greater ease with which tiie Re- 
venue has been hitherto collected under it, all show 
that the relief was reaUy needed. The average rents 
realized fWim the land under cultivati(m are of course 
immediately obtainable from ^e Revenue returns. The 
average value of the produce there are, we fear, no means 
of arriving at. A Revenue Officer, the most competent 
probably of any in the Presidency to form a guess on 
the subject, wishing to make a rough estimate of the 
value of the produce brought into existence by the ex- 
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tension of cntdvation unfler the new settlement, took it. 
we remember, at two rupees an acr&— doubting, at tlie 
same time, whether this was not raUier too low. Let 
us suppose it then Si rupees, or 5s. (making the Go- 
veromcnt demand, at present prices, about, perhaps, 
one-fourth of the gross value,) and what would — not 
Mr. Mechi, ot the farmers of the Carse of Gowrie^ — 
bat the most slorenty Irish oottier, think of duch an- 
absurd return from the laad as this ? It may be said, 
perii^is, that tliis is not so much from defecitiTe -agricul- 
ture as from the want of markets for the produce. Bat, 
even tiien« how helpless, how resourceless a population, 
which can neither create a miscellaneoos home Industry 
to constitate a market for^ its agricultural' products, nor 
produce anything on its soil whi'ch Will bear the' expense- 
of ccmiage to markets where Uonc^ is abondant, and 
fair prices are obtainable. 

Libcnral and admirable a measure as the ne4 settle- 
ment is, and essential as it undoubtedly was, as t^ first- 
step towards any improvement in tbe province, it is cle&r 
that something much greater still remains to be accom- 
plished. It- is altegedier impossible tfa&t a peo^ 
raismg merely bulky and coarse agricultural produce 
should ever be able to pay a money revenue df any: 
amount; and not only so,- but they themselves,* however 
liberally treated, can nev^ be otherwise' thftn wretchedly 
poor, — in favourable seasons living porliaps id rude and ' 
course abundance, but reduced to poverty and distress 
at the occurrence of' every unfavourable one. ' 

The great desiderata are more varieties of industry, 
aad, above -dl thingS) more eligible and more abundant 
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isxporW. Under our rule an uolieard-of-pwtion of' the 
Jlfevenueofthecountay is spent for foreign (Ccjomodities. 
A Governor, a Member trf Council, a Ju»^, op a Ckdlector 
does nftt, as- a native Rajah or Jaghirdar would, spend his 
income on crowds of retainers and hungers on of ^i kinds, 
caieating a large demand for htyreei. jowaree, ghee, and 
goor — he requires Ixing-Acre carritiges, AraJsan horses, 
French .and Spanish wines, Parisian and London milli.^ 
Qery, find ^a Ic^ig list of foreign etceteras. The rich 
native aUo now imitates him in almost aW thjase things, 
aiid eyea the comparatively poor-one expends whatever 
T^^i^ige iie-Qtay lvi,ye, heyond what is just sufficient to 
jsupply him : 'with neoe^aries, jn English doth and 
copperi dod China silver and silk. Ilus intense demand i 
for foreign :CQmmo4it3es rendei^ it pf vital importance < 
th^t the exports which are io pay for them, and to pro- 
vide also, if we are considering the case of all India, for 
^ large tribute which in various shi^>es we exact, but 
of which the Deccan probably pays no portion whatr 
jever, should he such as are in their tuni gpeatly in 
demand amcmg ^reigners, and oontain considerable value 
in sm^ll bi(lk^ so as to be easily aoA cheaply tran^orted- , 
Our rple will be light w heavy in India,' almost in exact 
^^portion -to tbe facility, or the difficulty, whidi the 
couiitry has in creatmg a demfind abroad for i^ products. 
•^ Let us snppf^ a native prinee and nobility such ap 
E^jixao and tibe. Mahiafcta sirdar^ were to suddenly <^ange 
their tastes aqd habits, to dismiss die sw^ms of brah.- 
jiins han^ng abo^ft. them, a^d tha^oiwarp, peons, ghora- 
waHas, Bad troops of idle s^jrvanif , to wh^se mwotenatice 
th^ir- T^yenues. h^ hitherto be^ dayoted. to keep bqt 
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.few hoi'ses, &nd dieae purchased from tbe Feraaa Gulf 
instead of from the valley of the Bheemthurry, and to 
qwnd, as we do, the revenues which supported all these 
dependants in every variety of foreign loxuay. The first 
dSect, evidently, most be great miseiy to the classes thus 
deprived of their accustomed means of living ; the second, 
that the money no longer finding its way through these 
to the grain and other provision dealers, and throu^ 
diem to the producers, these latter will not have it to 
return to tlieir rulets as revenue ; &0k wiU be a general 
inability to pay the former rates for land, and every 
symptom <^ poverty and distress. In the meui time the 
foreign luxnries in question being at first pdd for in 
silver, the drain of this from the province will have pro- 
duced foiling prices. When these have foJlen low enough 
to make it profitable to export the rude produce of the 
country, the drain will stop, and the foreign goods be 
henc^orth paid for by these greatly deteriorated pro- 
ducts. 

If we now wish to follow the fotes of the unprodactive 
dasses, which this change has thrown upon their own 
resources, we shall probaUy find that some of them have 
migrated, and left the province ^together, that some 
hang on still in a state of poverty, depending perhaps on 
relations much less able than formerly to assist t^em, 
and that some probably resort to the land, forcing, in so 
doing, Increased supj^es of -grain on a market in which 
the demand is already greatly diminished. 

But is _it then an evil to onnpel swarms of idle unpro- 
ductive people to seek to earn tlieir living by agriculture, 
trade, or some other kind of productive indusby ? And 
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is it not dBtaonsdable that foreign goods, altbough 6»j 
a short time ptud for by money, are, in all cases vihsre '• 
the trade continues, ultimately exchanged agdnst goods, . 
so that the spending with the foreigner resolves itself j 
into — ^not a destructitm of home industry — but a mere I 
change in the kind (rf" it ? And does not all progress in 
wealth, on ^le part of a community, necessitate a con- 
stimt redistribution of employment — a redistribution 
which will only take place, usually, under the pressure 
of necessity, and whit^ implies in almost every case 
either some amount of suffering, or, at best, of anxiety 
and inconvenience ? We will answer these questions by 
a r^rence to the case under discussion — that of the 
■Deecan, or amy similar native province. "What change . 
then in the industry of the peo^ would these new 
circumstances, tim change in the habits and tastes of 
their rulers, and in the manner in which these latter 
chose to consume their revenues, require, in order that 
it should aU take place without suffering and distress ? 
The dismissed retainers must evidently become productive , 
workers of some sort or other. The completest arrange- ' 
ment would be, that they shotdd' become producers of , 
I»«cisdy the things which the new tastes of their masters 
demanded. But could they even be gifted by a sudden 
inspiration with the skill and industrial habits necessary 
few this, there would still be somethmg more required. 
In buying from the foreigner it is not merely his skill 
and industry that we pay him for : we have idso either 
to replace or to remunerate him for the use of his varied 
and frequently gigantic cajHtal. That portion of it which ' 
consists in mere labourer's necessaries is, of course, already 
14 
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ia existwoe ia tlie pn^nce ; but alt the F^naiudw, the 
tools, machiQee, and all the varied list of materiaU, would 
require to be suddeulj created in addkiqn to the Bew 
skill and new haJuts of indifstiy. ^ow iitopiaa 4 dream 
this is, we need not pause to point oat. We shall leave 
i^ and pass oy^ also many bypotiiefeK that might be 
framed, to come at once to the simj^est and most prac- 
ticable oi them all. Our pt^^d^tioft of aneniplo;ed 
retainers will, many <^ them, koQw Bomething about 
^age, and, if they cou^d becpnie industi^ i»od«icers 
at all, could probably qiost readily do so ^ oidtivatots. 
This, as we have so amply see^t wpidd by no means 
necessarily be any improvem^it ; it might, ^ ^^ have 
' shewn, only add to the embarrassment, by adding to ap 
industry already fully suj^lied, and acodieratiii^r rather 
than retarding, the doiivnfall oi prices. To me^ our 
case completely, die industry, oi whatever lp»d it Bgay 
be, must provide exports which shall pay fior the new 
imports, without the neces^ty of the gteat f^U of jniees 
necessary to send the grain of &e country abroad. If 
agricultural then, or semi-agricultural, it must con^st 
1 in the production of such valuaUe i^roducts as c^um, 
; sugar,spirits,indigo,eochineal, cotton, silk, wo(djtdbacoo> 
1 &c. ; and could the skill and capital required for ^ 
production of such commodities as these be suddenly 
imparted to the idle classes, such a ohuige as we have 
supposed would not inflict rather loss or suflfenng on the 
province, the imports being in that case virtoally a new 
creation of wealth, the result of the new industry of the 
classes in question. These would in fact supply to their 
rulers the imports, (obtained inexohange for their newly 
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I'Msed esports,) ki the ^laee of the uniw'oduetiTe services 
which they fortnetly- i«ndered ; receiving, as they fw- 
inerly did^ the rulers' revenue ifl payment, and spending 
it^ as they had hitherto donej with the banyan dealers, 
tiiroagh 'Whom it passes to the ordmary Cultivators, to be 
ag^n paid in aD^nlijiished tents to the landlorcl, the 
state^ 

This is but a verf rough sketohj oraitting much that 
would belong to the actilal working of siiCh a state of 
industry, although including all that is essential to our 
present argument. The one point to bring out is the 
importance, both to the Government and the people, of 
the production of exports. The simplest change which : 
could be brought about, — the variety of industry which, 
as resembling most nearly what he already practices, the 
ryot would most easily fall into, — is the raising of com- ■ 
modities for the fcw^ign market from the soil. The Hindu 
is now known to be much more docile than was formerly 
believed, and we cannot help thinking that something 
like the agricultural schools, mode! fanns, and itinerant 
agricultural teaching which have lately been doing so ' 
much good in Ireland, some adaptation of them suitable 
to India, would not be found beyond the power of our 
Revenue Secretary and Revenue survey officers to bring 
into existence. The successful introduction of an export 
which should bring money into the jrit^vince, and raise 
general prices to the extent of only one shilhng on each 
acre of produce, would be a second boon almost as great ■ 
as that of the revenue settlement itself, and would richly 
pay for much unsuccessful, or partially successful, pre- 
vious experimenting. We do not think that any unfa-- 
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vourable augury is to be drawn from the little success 
which has attended some of the ill-coacelTed experi- 
ments to improve the products of the province which 
have already been made. Where the Grant Medical 
College, the Elphinstone Institution, and the Poonah 
College succeed, we do not see why an agricultural 
school, if attempted witli all t^ light on the subject 
which may now be obtained from home, need be under 
much apprehension of failare. 
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No. IX. 



The accompanying letter on the subject of these papers 
-will, we think, be found interesting. Some of the italics 
are our own, as is also a note to the portion of it which 
treats of the Cotton cultivation. The letter is in answer 
to a number of queries, some of whidi are given with the 
answers ; the remainder our readers must infer from the 
tenor of the replies to tiiem. The writer will, we hope, 
excuse the use we make of his communication. 

19th Mf, 1852. 

I have just received pour's of Tuesday last, and lose no time ia 
relying to your queries, to the best of my ability. 

1. Why are Nu^ur Chiefly owing to the character of the 

S.™"'°S°.h"m:'! pop"l«ion«,d the climate, Nuggurand 

var population a better Poona are wholly Mahratta, and the 

one P Ib the land more ■., ... !.■ . x .. u i. 

fertile P la the popula- Mahratta cultivators, as I told you be- 

tion lesa dense in pro- fo^, are ignorant, lazy, improvident, and 

portion to the prodnctiTe- , . -■ , ™, i ■ . , 

new oT the land ? Did decEattuJ. iney are no match m mtel- 

they start with more ca- Jigence for the money-loving Marwarrees, 

pital, and if BO, how ob- *, ,„ •' °, _, 

tnioedP and fell an easy prey to them. The 

climate is subject to droughts, and the crops, in consequence, 
to frequent and esteu^ve failures, when a large portion of the 
agricultural capital is generally swept away. This uncertainty of 
climate and the calamitous losses it occasions to the cultivators, 
which no forethought on their part can avert, has probably had a 
large share in making the character of the population what it is. 
In Dharwar the fall of rain is much more certain, and the crops 
less liable to fiiilure. They are also, £com the same cause, 
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generally much heavier. The yield per acre, on the average, is' 
more in Dharwar than in Poona or INuggur, on soils of equal 
natural fertHttr. The Dharwar population is a greatly better 
one. The cultivators are chiefly Lingayuts, and, as a class, are 
intelligent and frugal, except on great occasions, such as marriages, 
&c., and with a keen love Ibr money and great aptitude for trading. 
Many of them lend money to tJieir poorer oeighbonts, imd in ad- 
dition to their agricultuial operations take up the trade of the Mar- 
warrce in the Deccan, Ijegides. They are epeculative, and far less 
vfedded to old customs than the ignorant prejudiced Coonboe, and 
have little hesitation in striking into a new path if it promises to 
lead to prc^t Witness the New Orleans Cotton, of whidi mocd 
anon. The bankers aai great traders are aJmost iiiiivOTaa% na- 
tives of the oountiy, and generally Lingayntsoi Brahnuns. They 
too are m\icb more versatile and laj^e-hearted than the same class 
in the Deccan. There are a few Goozuts and Marwarrees, but 
very few ; and none of the hungry adventurers that troop down 
iiom the Northern Provinces to fleece the poor Deccanees can find ' 
victims here. The frugal profit-seeking Lingayuts have too keen 
an eye to businessi and are not to be done. The great txsdert and 
bankers have speculated largely in i^icultural produce, since the 
introduction of the new settlements, and keenly compete with the 
agents of the Bombay native houses who come up, or rather are 
permanently stationed, here fir the purpose of purchasing cotton 
and other produce for the Bombay Market. 

As an instance I may mention of Gudduek, a small 

agriculture town, about. 40 miles from Dharwar, who died last 
month, leaving a fortune of 9 lacs of rupees, of which the better 
half is smd to have b^en made within the last five or six years, by 
fortunate specalations in cotton, i. «., since the sorvey settlranents. 
gave the great Btimulus to the . extenuon of the cultivation of the 
crop. He contracted with the cultivators for the crop at a certain 
price, and mads them advances of capital to enable them to grow: 
it. The saihe course was followed by hundreds of othus j and the 
boards of these Sowkara, which before the new settlement had lain 
lujHvduetlve in Qie shape of coin and jewek, vete, on the redilction 
of assessment, drawn forth and applied to agriculture. I have no 
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doubt whatever tbat a veir kige amount of hoarded unproductive 
capital was liberated in this way by the introduction of the sen set- 
tkunents. I know of many instances of it tayself, and hare no reason 
fiw believing that such instances were at all exceptional, 

Bowever this may be, by far the greatest effect has been produced 
by aGCUiBulati<HiE of capital by the farmers themselves, consequent 
on the greater profits obtained under the new settlements. These 
Bccumulationa in the ablegate we, I am certain, firotn personal 
observalion and enquiry, quite enormous. Frcon the in^rored 
cultivation of this CoUectorate, the many improvements such as 
the conversion of dry crop land into rice land, the construction and 
lepaiE of unall tanks by the cultivators, the plimtjng of trees, the 
bnilduDg of houses, the purchase of cam, &e, of which evidences 
QKet the ^e at every turn, I am quite satisfied that I do not over- 
state the fact in saying that the capital now employed in agricul- 
tive is double what it was eight years ago, when the first survey 
qettlement was made," The success of the eettlemrots in Dfaarwar 
has gone beyond my most sanguine expectations, and it really would 
be difficult to paint it in too high colors. The population in Dbar- 
war is, 1 think, lees dense than in Foona and Nuggur in proportion 
to the productivenesa of the land ; but not very much so. Prices oro 
much lower here than in the Deccan or Khandeish, t. e., prices of 
grain ; but cotton and chillies are exported largely trcnn the CoUec- 
torate, which are hardly grown at all in the Deccan, besides other 
products ; so that there is no want of a moirket ; and nothing like 
a glut of agricultural products has been occasioned by the vast ex- 
tensitm of cultivatum that has taJcen place under the new settle- 
ments. 

The same is the case in Poena and Nnggur. Prices every 
where in the surveyed districts I brieve to be as high, or higher^ 
now, than when the settlem^ts were first introduced, which is to 
be accounted for by the large exports. The valley of the Godar 
veree exports grain to Bombay, Poena, lutd Khandeish to a 
large extent. Prices of grain, in Khandeish are goierally 
higher than in the adjoining districts of Nuggur, owing to the 
former not producing grain sufficient for its Own consumption, and 

* Flouting capital tliat is ; and not wells, tanks and suuli pcrmaaciit 
improreueuli. 
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consequently there is a conaideral^ inqwrt of gram into' Khaact«sh 
frwn the Deccan. Khuuleish has at allt|mes been a lai^ export- 
ing pravinoe, and in fwoiv times to a, vastly greater extent than 
now. There was an immeDBe export of ind^ at one time, and a 
great part of the Peninsnla seems to have been supplied vith this 
dye from the province, in lidditioD to huge expwts to fore^ coun- 
tries from the port of Surait. The cultivation of indigo has de- 
clined rapidly of late years, and is now almost abandoned, which 
is to be ascribed to the indigo now ao largely produced by the 
Bengal planters being of superior quality, and to cotton having 
become a m(n9 ptt^table crop. 

The great extension of cultivation tmmedittidff following the id- 
troduction of the new settlements, I ascribe chiefly to aveF->speca1a- 
tion in land. Every body fimcies that everybody else wants the 
particular fidd he does, and rushes to secure it without duly w^gh- 
ing the cost He b^ns to find out that be wouhl have done bet- 
ter to have been less hasty in extendii^ his £irm, and hence, in 
some districts, a partial subsequent collapse. 

Another cause of slight ctdlapses in the Deccan has been nn- 
&vourable seasons of late years, in a good many of the surveyed 
districts ; another, in the Deccan especially, is the exhaustion of the 
very poor soils which have been very lately taken into cultivatjoa 
under the new settlements. After six or seven years continuous 
cropping, the return becomes very small, and they are relinquished, 
in many instances. But capital again accumulates, and I antici- 
pate that a more steady increase of cultivation vrill everywhere fol- 
low the collapse, and that the cultivation will attain a mean maxi- 
mum elevation, about which it will oscillate according to the seasons." 
This point has been attained, I think, in the early settled villages 
of Indapoor, and in the Nuvulgoond Talook of Dharwar, whicli 
was the first settled. In the latter, cultivation has been carried to 
a point wholly unprecedented, and I have just been told by Mr. — , 
the Assistant Collector in charge, that the assessment of the whole 
waste only amounts to 1,100 rupees, wkick is the whole amount 
unreality Old of a maximum rental of 2 J lacs ! I do not exactly 
know the number of acres waste, but it can hardly exceed 1 or 
2 per cent, of the arable area. 
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The pnigre»& o£ the Nev Oilea» eotton- culttyation &i the leat 

four ytaa ie entiiely ^ontaoeouB, and the folloinDg statistioB 

«f both itud the aativexattaHgiowQ in this OoUeotozate, may be 

interesting : — > 

Acres CultiTated. Tetsl. 

Years. New Orleaiu. Nalire Aerai* 

1843^ MS 178,411 178,968 



1844-5 

1845-e 

1846-7 
1847-8 
•1848-9 



2,749 182,337 185,08$ 

11,176 164,591 176,667 

22,329 169,498 181,827 

20,499 182,888 209387 

3,237 201,679 204,925 



1849-60 .15,396 225,685 240,0811 Farlarthtiieni^ 

of Dativs cotton in 



1850-51 31,172 228,807 259,979 
1861-6J 48,647 221,676 264,323 



these ^esrs ib due tA 
tM Tillma of ibfi 
Moolgoona Mahkl 
haviDg lapaed to Govt. 

This brings down the account of the If ev Orleans a year la^ 
thaa your GtatiBlics,..and exhibits the same astonishing extension 
of the culture. Up to 1847-48 the forcing system piev^ed, and 
had ^par^ntly reached its limit, as the cultivators were getting . 
last i^sgusted with the whole business, which is pretty* wdl shewfi 
by the collapse from 20,000 acres to 3,000 acrea in the following 
yearwhen the local offipers gave up interference altogether. From that 
time a healthy natural ezt«nsion took place, and in four years the 
culUvation is double what it attained under tho fostering system. The 
survey settlemwit of Nuvulgoond, a great cotton district, was made 
in ^844-5, and the increase in the cotton cultivation in that and 
subsequent years is attributable to the surve)' settlements. 

I believe you have correctly inferred the ino^ease of the impo^^ 
of copper into the Conkan ports to be an indication of the im- 
proved condition of the people of our own districts. The import^ 

* '' One or two unfavaurable seasons, uddud to the indiscraet inter- 
ferenoe of the vill^e officers, have lately had the effect of producing 
• diiinelinadoa among the rjots to undertake the cnltivation of tbs 
new OrUanij specie* of cotton."— ,ilMwai Rtport Jromlhe CeUtelorfir 
ike gear ItJ47-48. '' 

15 
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nuflt tiABt have beea conaumed by them or bf the Noam's 
Bubfecta, and frost all accounta I should conclu^ the c<»iBttmpti<Ml 
fif the latter to be blling off, latha tiiaa on the incieaee, in the 
cases of copper and all other imports. 

I have omitted to mention above that it may seem to require 
explanation that a greater ecctamon of cotton ciJtnre than shewn 
in my table has not taken place under the surrey settlements. - 1 
am satisfied myself that a much greater extensi«n is possible, ao 
far as auilabk soiJs are concerned, and that pricea were also high 
enough to have, under other circumstances, caused such an ezten- 
Hon ; but there is at present an impassable limit to the extension 
of this culture, and that b the possibility of deoning the voc4 
from the seed. The whole aviulaUe popnbitim in tiie cotton 
districts, I beliere to be now employed oa this work, aitd that bat 
for the introduction of the saw gin, ev^i the extension shewn in 
ay table could not have taken place. With the Dative machioea, 
the foot roller and the cburka, the present population is not equal 
to cleaning a larger crop of cotton than is now grown, and hence 
the importance of more efficient machines. The natires here 
are quite amsible of this, and in consequence the saw gin is 
capidly coming into use. There are sixty and more I believe, 
costing &om 50 to 200 rupees each, now at work in this GoUeo- 
torate, and all the property of natives, who work them withoat 
assistance from Government, foithei than occasional visits from 
an Inspector, to see that they are in proper order. The demand 
. for these machines b steadily increasing, for the cleaning . of the 
native as well as the New Orleans crop, and the Govemment 
manu&ctoiy here has difficulty in supplying them &st enough. 
This is another cheering evidence of progress, and of the greater 
TersatiUty and intelligence of the people here. 

■ ■ was quite right in imagining that a good deal of the 
cultivation in Ta^;aon under native management was the result 
<^ actual con^idsion. It is so in aU native stipes and jagheers 
that I have seen. But you must not suppose that compulsion (x 
any other process would enable the lyots to pay the enormous 
.rates per beega, 2 to 10 rupees, which be mentions. These rates 
were never paid unless in a season of extraordinary abundance^ 
but the native plan b to keep an impossible rate, is order to be 
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maUed in' good seasons to swe^ the vhole sur^us into the ex- 
chequer. ' In Tasgaon I find from my notes made on the s^, tliat 
it was usual to collect under the native management only from 
^ to ^ of the full rates, and to lease out land besides, at low fixed 
rates, though not upon written engagements. But our autkdri- 
tiee as usual overlooked these practical adjostments, and, to th6 
great astonislunent and dismay of the people, demanded payment 
of the full rates, and regarded theii assertions that such a thing 
bad never been heard of before, as attempts at imposition. The 
result was that a large extent of land was immediately thrown 
out of cultivation, but the Surv«y will luckily step in next year, 
and put matters to rightSi 

' You will perceve fiom this, that, -in spite of th«r enormous 
assessment, the Ta^faon lyots were not eo badly off under the 
native system. They were .slaves it is true ; but their masters 
were considefate, and seldom t^htened their bonds beyond the 
limits of endurance. They were not allowed to become too 
wealthy, but on the other hand never or seldom reduced below the 
level of a tolerable subsistence. They were the milch cows of &e 
Jagheerdar, which, however, he took care should be milked by no 
one but himself. Accomplished extractors of the last drop, of the 
Marwarree and other kinds, so abundant in our districts, were 
not allowed to finger the udder at all in Tasgaon. 

The gross produce in a well managed native district b ceirtauii^ 
greater than in our unsurvf^ed districts, for which the unbending 
rules of our system of revenue man^;ement are very ill suited* 
but far thort I should say of the gross produce of our surveyed 
districts where th& settlement has been in operation for a few years, 
fa long enough to teach the cultivator the advant^;es of liberty, 
and that he really now labours for himself, and not merely fi>r 
the State. The peasantry under the survey settlements quickly 
acquire a certain degree v£ ind^ndence, but-agcs of fireedom will 
be required to purge them thoroughly of the mean vices of slavery, 
— fraud, lying, and selfishness. — ^Your's very" sincerely. 

We may add, t^t, on looking into the latest reports 
from t^ OoUet^OT ftnd the Revenue Commissioner, we 
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-find, unoiig insaj statement! very ^rnilu' to those snp-; 
l^ed in our correspondent's letter, s table shewing the 
increase of cultivation during tlie last seven yean> for 
Hie whole Co^dorate. There has been no reaction 
during any part of this period : eac^ year shewing a 
ooiuiderBUe adranoe on the one preceding it, and the 
first and last items <^the statement are, 

1844-45 570,319 acres. 

1850-51 917,'818 acres. 

We extract also the following very interesting state- 
ments from the same repcHt. The Collector,, it is to be 
observed, had newly taken charge of the Zillab r-^ 

" I have to state that I have been mudi stmclt With the gene- 
lalty piosperout conditicni of the cultivators, and with the absence 
fif many of those signs of depreesioii so remarkable in maey pro- 
vinces of thie Pre^dency. One of theee, particularly obaeirable, 
is the independence c^ the . tyots, who a[^>ear here fbr the most 
part to be free from the thraldun of Marwareea and other petty 
traderS) which i» so manifestly injurious in most parts oftbe 
-Deccan"' * * * *. It is not uncommon tbr the members (Mother 
Aan die agricultural classes to embark their ci^ital in the ira- 
jvoTemeat of extensive hcddings, by the einpl<^ment of hired 
labour." 
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CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 



" There would be no want of pupils of the highest class for sach 
institutions (modd Sarms for educational purposes) did land 
owners learn practical agriculture. The expectant laud-owner 
should undei^ tuition in his profession. To acquire a know- 
ledge of the duties of a landlord, he considns it unnecessary to 
undergo inidatoty tuition. He conceiveB that these duties may 
be learned at any time, and seems to forget that the conductiug 
a lauded estate is a profession as difficult of thorough atttunment ' 
as soldiership or l^al lore. It strilces every one as an incon- 
gruity that a country gentleman shoidd be unacquainted with 
country afiiurs. Is it not straiige that he should require 
inducements to lean his hereditary profession, to becmne iamiliar 
with the only buiiiuess which can enable him to enhance the 
value of his estate and increase his income V—Sl^Uens' Sook 
of (he Farm. 



In Concluding this series rf articles, which it is pro- 
posed now to collect and publish in the form of a pam- 
phlet, it will be well perhaps to state Iwiefly what have 
been the writer's sources of information, and also to gather 
up, from the nine articles over which dey are scattered, 
the chief results to which his inquiriee have led' him. 

He has in tibe first place to confess his obligations to 
the Revenue Survey ConunissioDer for the unwearied 
kindness wiUi which his numerous, minute, and perhaps. 
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in some cases, almost mmeoessarily cantious and sceptical 
inquiries, have been replied to, and for tlie stores of 
valuable informalion placed at his disposal in the 
Revenue Survey department. 

He has also to thank the present Revenue Secretary 
for the liberality which has allowed the most ample access 
— ^Dot to &vourable specimens merely, or select portions 
but — to the whole oiF the revenue records relating to the 
subject in the Government archives. And he widies to 
record his very high admiration of the perfect candour 
with which the inquiries he has presumed to make in 
this department have been answered ; of the willingness, 
so evident, that every pifft of.tiie subject should, to &b 
fiill extent of the writer's capabilities for his self-imp<^ed 
task, be thoroughly sifted and examined ; and of the 
scrupulous anxiety to abstain, while yet supplying every 
requisite elucidation, from the suggestion of any inference 
from the evidence, leaving it in every case to produce its 
legitimate effect on the mind of the inquirer. 

He is bound, too, after reading some twenty volumes 
of revenue records, containing every thing connected 
with the revenues of the Deeean Collectorates for the 
kst foiir or five years, to state that the liberality witji 
vrMch the survey settlement has been planned and cairried 
out, pervades the whole o( tiie correspondence and ordtirs 
of the Grovernment on t^e subject of revenue generaUy. ~ 
In no instance where a low assessment has been pro- 
posed, or v/hem large remissions have been granted, as 
in unsnrveyed districts they frequently must be, ha;s he 
met with a sin^e phrase impfying that the Grovemm^ 
looked wistfidly or re^tfiilly at the abandoj^ revenue". 
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The response, wlterever it proceeds beyond the expres- 
aon of a simple sanction, is invariably eitber a hope on 
the part of the Government that the remissions have 
been sufficiently liberal, or an expression of apprehension 
lest they should not have been so. It occurs occasionally 
thattwo Revenue Officers differabouttheamountofremis- 
aons to be granted, and the writer has been struck by 
the fact in every case of this kind which he has met 
with, it is the more liberal officer whose opinions have 
been adopted by the Government — and this, although he 
may even be the junior and subordinate one.^-considera- 
tions of discijdine or of the propriety of maintaining au- 
thority, having apparently no influence on Hie decision 
whenever it is a question of die possibihty of an oppres- 
sive coUeetion. 

On the other hand there are proofs enough in these 
records that the whole system of revenue management 
is susceptible of many improvements. Very evidently it 
is never made sufficiently a profession. This is a con- 
viction which grows upon us the more, the further we 
T€»A. Whatever Persian or Sanscrit we might I 
sacrifice in dieir. attainment, we should certainly insist, 
as the qu^[ffici^itsis for a Cc^ctorship, or for any other 
revenue appointment, on a first rate course of scientific 
agriculture in one of our agricultural schools at home, 
and a thwongh acquaintance with one or two of the best 
writers on ptJitical economy. 

The more we read of these reports the more impressed 
are we with the conviction that we have in them the 
productions of gentlemen, fairly educated, and for the 
mo^ part thoroughly w^-intentioned, but whose chances 
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of usefuloees to ths conntry VovM be greatij in 
vem they educated with mucli dosei' reference to their 
future employment, aod taught to consider it a profession 
requiring the same attention froia them whioh a lawyer 
pays to his cases, or a physidan to his pathdogy and his 
practice of medicine. 

Another defect which we tixicy we perceive is, that 
the whole internal GoTentment of the Ginl Service is 
too lax. The gravest errors — errors which bring, for 
instance, temporary ruin upon a whole district — aro 
visited with nothing more serious than a few expostola- 
tory sentences— a little of Carlyle's *' arlicnlate wind." 
Now, depreciatoiy words, when they fix the estimatioii 
in which a man shal) be held, and when he feels that 
upon this estimation depend probably all bis prospects in 
life, are grave matters enough. But our Ovilian is 
perfectly well assured that nothing said cm these occa- 
sions will either interfere with his promotion, « evra* 
become public enough to affet^ his reputation. It is 
only, so to speak, his elder brother who is temponuiljr 
annoyed at his conduct, and who professes to be,, and 
perhaps is exceedingly angry ; but who, as the eu^rifc 
well knows, will never dream of excluding him from his 
appointed share of their common patrimony. 

We think, too, that we can perceive, that it is by no 
means on all occasions suffident that the moat expe*- 
rienced and the ablest men in the service should reoom- 
mend a particular regulation; that the government 
should be convinced of its importance, and that it should 
be formally enacted and ordered to have the force of 
law. An individual revenue officer will still, it would 
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seetn, cAR^''der ^t he''is,mtatlect'to-toaftt'^udt.avreignla- 

to'his own estimftte -of its propriety. A^ dW estaUisb«d 
piece df revenue ^maBa^ment was, to place -a guawl 
ever *the -ci^s w^iMi'liawestedj-ftisi aUowtlierato^bB 
removed from -the tfllage only upon -payHieQt of (the 
revenue. "Therwret^ed ryot i^hocouW not possibly pay 
Ksrent frtttn'tis own resourees, -uriess^by-sdling kis 
crop, und-rfho coviM -not -sell it,-as'he was^not allowedto 
carry if to market, had «*idently theraftwe ^H^■ altMnatira 
bat to resort- to- the money Imflier. 'AlltWs«fidwthenew 
settlement has been chffliged, — orat lea^t the regulati<»bS 
■rfhich are to-change it have'beeniformally enacted -and 
-promulgated. "The ryot "is made entire master ofhk 
■fieHt-afld of everything whteh^e-may grow in it;-aiid 
■■the periods of payment^-'^iie ijitiarkr days — ^ha^e'be^ 
^xed for inufch later dates, — dates so - late - as to ■ aflBwd 
-Km the most ample time to earry^his produce- tothe 
-matket, arid make a deliberate ajfti- bona p3£i sale of it.' 
' 'But one overzealous revenue ofitcer,-sb'u(^ witiithe 
'extreme fdlly 6f the government in ^hus^ abandoning- ite 
■hold on the crop, refuses altogether tabe a party to any- 
thing- so suicidal ; arid,' long after the most ample expe- 
rience in other -districts' haft fehewn that the new policy is 
attended by no kind of danger to the revenue; persists 
" in the <dd stylo Of management, and is wfth some- diffi- 
' cidty reduced ■ to a celnetant and tardy obedience. Se- 
veral seasons, too, are found necessary to teabh others that 
such a regulation has really been sanctioned, and that 
the government is 'in earnest when it proposes Whave 
• it ciutied into execution. . . ; 

16 
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One remedj probaUy fiH- a great deid of t^ is, iu- 
<3«ased puUici^. Experiments are made, and succeed 
or Jail, as the case may be, witliout beoomiiig sufficiently 
puUie to attract tibe attention of any, even of the go- 
TEffninent's ovn officers, bey<Hid the two «* .three who 
may happen to beactuaUy engaged in them. Not only 
is the geoKtd public allowed -to remain a good deal in tJie 
daric, but eyen the service itself would seem to be arane- 
times Y6ry badly inf<Hined (m important matters doaely 
perhi^ comKctod with its official duties. We are 
haj^y to see many indications of a change in tltis res- 
pect. The govenunent has, we are quite convinced, very 
mudi to gain from puUioit^ and exceedingly little to 
fear ; and this is an opinion which we see is gaining ground 
among the nkost intelligent and the best informed of its 
members. We can very honestly say for ourselves diat 
access to the records has, on the whole, ra^ed our 
opinion of the general m^iagement in the dqmrtmeat 
we have been stucfying. The cases of inctHnpetaioe, or 
blundning inattention, are neith^ graver oar more 
numerous than we w^e fully pr^>ared to meet jrith, 
while the uniform lib^^^ ot feeing which pervades 
whatever emanates from the government on the subject 
(^ revenue* has certfunly to some extent taken us by 
surprise. 

In conduson, the results of the new revenue arrange- 
ments in the Deccan up to the present time are, we 
ctmcdve, the following : — 

1st. Hie reduced rates appear almost every vhexe 
to be followed by a mah on (bs land, aod far more ]xai 
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is takiea np Uuui Hie ryots have properly capital for, 
leadii^, ta & necessary consequence, to a great deal of: 
very dovenly cultivation. > 

Snd. There oocurs subsequently, in dmost every : 
instance, a period of reaction. Cultivation carried on i 
without sufficient capital exliausts tbe soil, and a time • 
usually arrives when the lands reported in the annual > 
l«venue returns as tlirown up during the year from 
" poverty and exhaustion," that is to say from the 
poverty of the ryots and the exhaustion of the soil, to 
which may perhaps be added, though this is less certain, . 
from the discouragement arising from glutted markets, 
exceeds the new land taken into cultivation during the 



3rd. This reaction — ^this unfavourable balance of lands 
thrown up over new lands — ^taken into cultivation, is in 
no case vefy important in amount The gross produce^ 
in spite of the imperfect tillage being, from the greater 
breadth of land under cultivation, decidedly greater, 
agricultural capital does everywhere on the whole increase 
as do also, although (except perhaps in Dharwar,) very 
much more slowly than- could -be wished, the exports 
which are to relieve the overstocked markets. - 

• 4th. In the best districts some improvement is per- 
ceptible in the style of agriculture, and ifi the imple- 
ments in use among the people, the result of increased 
means, and of an increase of independent feeling and 
«iCTgy on the part of the ryot. - We have already no- 
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tJo^ tjlb' sncC^fl^if mtrodiiction of Kiew OHeans ^AibetaXf.- 
tdti of a modificstion oftfaeAmetioan Sow Oiiv;* and^vF^ 
may here add to them the rapidly io^reismg BxmtSKfP ^ 
convenient light two-wheeled bullock carts — a convey- 
ance introdoied iiito' Atese proVincfls by our pev^nu^ effl~ 
cers.' The n^ GoUeMorate from whieh- we have^ be^w 
aUe to obtain returns midcr thts he«d, is'&e Sht^afOfV 
(^e ;■ and far lliat distiiet tiie siaiteta.&&i>ie t» Mfctw^:-'^' 
1894^35, NrfiSfcef of «»rts-inffi6~^trtftt ............. ^& 

■ 1&4«.;. ...... ,.-. ...... ....... .■.-......•..■.• 1,Wf 

By last *ettu^'......... ................ ..............5,6*3' 

Also in Kurniulla^ a taTooka previously mctiidetf in 
the Nugger Coll^torafe, but now combined with Shofa:- 
pore: 

1846 ^91 

By last returns 983 

5tb. There is on the trthrtr" hdnd everywheKf s 1*^ 

' m^t»ble amtnmi of iildebtednessy sAd of a thraldotn to 

money lenders niOst depfessirig in iis eflfetts on the ryots' 

energies. But this ^ain n 6eTtaiBly dimisisMBg iti ika 

best distriets^and perhaps also vwy ^wly m the ottoefs, 

6. AJthoilgh fthoever sefe himself to look for paspe- 
rism and misery in the provinee, may find qmte eooif^ 
of them to excite the most painful feelings in him ; and 
although the five shillings an aere of retrfms from die 
land, and the shilling or fifteen-pence of rent, tell arorf)st 
Sorrowful tale of wretched un-skill, an-energy, aiid un- 
prodaetiveness generally, dnd cry aloud to us to do what- , 
ever may be in oiir po^er to iftcfease the intelligence 
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and to raise the industrial character of the people ; yet, 
leaving individual cases, and perhaps peculiarly unfortu- 
nate talookas, and looking to the result in the mass, thci-e 
are certainly quite unnustakeable indications to the effect 
that the tide is slowly turning. We have already stated 
many of these, and will only here refer our readers again 
to the rapidly increasing exports and imports, and es- 
pecially to the large and growing absorption of silver 
and copper, a &ct which can only, we believe, be ex- 
plained by supposing that in some of our districts silver 
ornaments and copper vessels, the indisputable signs of 
growing prosperity in a Hindu community, are decidedly 
.on the increase^ 

We have now arrived at the end of our inquiry, re- 
serving some attempts at a histoiy of prices which *e 
have prepared, for an Appendix. We have striven 
above all things to be perfectly truthful throughout, to 
the utmost of our ability. Admiring greatly as we do 
the Uberal feeling, the sound principles, and the skill 
and energy which have been brought to bear u|)on the 
new settlement, we have certainly greatly desired to find 
that the promoters of it had met with their rewaid in the 
increased and increasing prosperity of the districts into 
which it has been inh-oduced. But we have been at 
least equally anxious that our wishes should have no in- 
fluence on our judgment ; and we must so far risk in- 
curring the charge of want of modesty as to state, that 
we are satisfied, that on the whole, we have succeeded in 
depicting the Survey Settlement and its results, and the 
general condition of the Ryots in the Deccan, as they 
really are. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

The conespondent, a letter from whom we inserted in Xo. IX., 
has sent ns a few remarks on our concluding article, or, rather, on 
the six par^raphs of it in which we have summed up the results 
of our inquiries. 

Our correspondent thinks that we have scarcely done justice to 
the results of the new settlement. We believe that we have come 
to the only conclusions which the evidence — furnished chiefly by 
the Government records — will warrant. 

We also think that some of his remarks are hardly so much 
comments on our statements as anxious attempts to guard against 
possible misconstructions of them. But even so considered, the 
criticisms may be* useful, and we therefore insert them in an 
Appendix. 

" Before venturing any observations on your summing up, I 
must premise that you have had before you a great deal of corres- 
pondence on the subject of the settlement, which I have never seen 
at all, and that my lemarks, therefore, will have reference to that 
portion only of the evidence of which I am ct^izant. 

" I am quite at one with your other critics as to the perfect feir- 
ness of your whole representation, and your summing up agrees in 
the mun with m^ own views, though considerably less favourable 
to the Suivey, The following suggestions will ^lain the jwints 
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on wliich I am at all doubtful of the validity of your results. I 
will take your six paragn^lis in order. 

" Ist. — ^The deficiency of capital may have been compensated 
by increased industry, and the evidence seems to shew that it was 
BO to a considen^le extent. The slovenly cultivation referred to 
under this bead, is not, I think, proved, unless it refer to the new 
land taken into cultivation immeuiately following the introductioa 
of the new settlement. 

" 2nd. — I am not satisfied tJiat cultivation carried on without 
sufficient capital exluuists the «oil. It is not in my opinion the 
want of capital so much as a bad style of farming that exhausts 
the land. It is continued cropping without manure that does the 
evil, am] the greater the capital employed ia this style of farming, 
the more rapidly will the exhaustion proceed, because the heavier 
will be the crops taken off without -anything being g^ven to the soil 
in return. 

*' 3rd-. — .The retnarks on 1st psntgn^ih afqjy wiA greater fiwce 
to tliis. I am not aware of anyuiing iit the evidence that s(:^>ports 
the conclusion that, after the reacHou, .the land in cultivatiea is 
more imperfectly tilled than before the settlement. This is a 
point M be esbiblished by testimony more than by statistics. 
Frere's -account of Indapoor and my own observation, if not ov«- 
balanced by the evidence of equally competent witnesses, lead, I 
thmk, to the conclusion that ii«proved. tillage is a gfflieral result 
of the survey settlements, and consequently that a gross . produce 
has been increased by this, as well as by extension of cultivation. 
A further inference from this would be, that agricultural capital 
ineivases' not slowly but rapidly. Without having seen your ap- 
pendix on prices, lamnbt in aposition to offer an opinion <hi 
your conclusion that the markets are overstocked. Prices in ihis 
country are ultimately dependent on the necessity of exporting 
enough to meet our home cWges, and this will probably always " 
keep them at a low standard. 

"4thi— The remarks on the improvements in tiBage already 
given,' apply also here. I may as well mention in ^is place, 
that I groatly. understated the number of saw gins sold to natives in 
this Collectorate, [Dhatwar] in. a former letter. I have.now ob- 
tained &om Mr. Blount, the supenntendent of cotton expen- 
ments in this province, the following information ..as to the 
number, m.& and ^ice of gins sold in. this CoUectorate .up. to, the 
present timp, wliicumay be lelied on :as. correct. 
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5 f urchosed by Earbpean deslera. 
192 Total Dumber seld up to tbif time. 

" The fir&t sales were made in 1848, so that in four years the 
cotten dealers of this Collectorate have invested 20,000 rupees in 
the purchase of these machines. This is, I thinki a &ct worth re- 
cording, and I wish you could manage to substitute it, for the 
former incorrect allusion to the number aold. 

" 5th. — I agree entirely with you in regard to this head. Have 

f'ou noticed a sad illustration of its correctness in a report pufa-~ 
isbed in the Bombay Q^axUe of 6th instant, of a village money- 
lender in the Sholapoor Collectorate having been murdered by 
some of his debtors, under circumstances that give strong grounds 
for suspecting that the whole body of villagers approved of the 
deed ? This casual withdrawal of the curtain for a moment dis- 
closes a state of things quite appalling, if we consider the case, as 
it is to be feared we must, as a result of the general relations 
which our administration oCciviljustice.bas brought about between 
debtor and creditor in agricultural villages. 

" 6tli. — 1 question the propriety of the use of the word Pauper- 
ism in the paragraph, and doubt if any euqui^ would discover 
anywhere in the surveyed district the existence of what is termed 
Pauperism in Europe. I understand the word to refer to a state 
of tlungs in which the able-bodied and willing to work can find no 
work, and would starve but for the aid of others. I cannot recol- 
lect having ever met with this in any of the surveyed districts, and 
should say that Pauperism is unknown in them sJI. Pauper cul- 
tivators in the phraseol(»y of revenue reports are to be met with, 
but these are bankrupt tsffmers, aad they would have no difficulty 
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in finding work as labourers. If you refer to the I^ter, it would 
be desiniUe, I think, to ezpliun the sense in which you use the 
. word. 

" With these few reservations your condusions seem to me to 
be as sound, as the whole tone of your review is eminently fair 
and impartial." 

Having inserted these remarks, we onght perhaps to give 
spedmens of a great deal of testimony which we have-~«epecially 
from native coneapondente — difi'ering very widely (rata this letter. 
We fear, however, that we are already too voluminous, and will 
only say that in the very few places ilt which the difference between 
ourselves and our correspcndent is Dot nterely an apparent or 
verbal one, we find ourselves compiled to think him somewhat 
too sanguine in his views ; and that, after the fullest coosidera- 
tion of all the evidence we bave been able to collect on the sub- 
ject, we adhere delibmately to the ooocIaM<KkB contained in our 
final article. 
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APPENDIX It. i 

The subjouiea Tables A. ana B. hsre been com4 
piled, with the esoeptioa of the column of " Prei 
sent prices," partlj from the records of the Peahwa'i 
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Atibaqb Ratib at Poonnh of Bajree and Joaree, the grains most 
largely coosumed in llie Deccan (and in Guccrat,) froui the year 1837 
to 1832. Quantity per rupee in pyleea and aliaira. 
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Pykes. 
Bi^ree average for 1st eight years. 7)084 
Do. do. 2Dd do. do. 6,560 



Joaree average for 1st eight years. 8,640 
Do. do. 2nd do. do. 7,953 



In the second eight years, one (1846) of veiy unusual drouglit 
occurs; — omitdng this, the second averages would be Bajree 7 
pylees, Joaree S.&di-^^most identical with the averages fot the 
first eight yeais. 

l^e general results are of considerable interest and importance. 
It will be seen that,— 

1st- GiJneral prices now are not half what they were at the 
commencemeni of the century ! and that the change has beien en- 
tirely cfflisequent on our accession to power in the Deccan. 

2nd. That the fall has long since ceased, and that prices now 
are either stationary, w, perhaps, elightly tending to rise. 

3rd. That the prices of labour hare remained wonderfully con- 
stant for upwards of three quarters of a century, in spite of great 
fluctuations, and even great permanent changes in the prices of 
food ; custom, the rt^ulator of so many things in India, although 
powerless over the prices of commodities, yet ruling the labour 
market almost absolutely, — as it does, with us in England, the fees 
of lawyers and physicians. 

If we now ask whether we are to rejoice or lament over this 
low range of prices, the answer will depend very much on the class 
of interest with which we happen to sympathize. Low prices of 
produce, of course, necessitate low rates on the land, and the 
Government, and the native aristocracy, who share the rent with 
the Government, have to content themselves' with a much lower 
money revenue. - . 

' The impcwtance of this will depend on the extent to which the 
ref>euue consuming classes expend their incomes on foreign com- 
modities. As prices are low, the low money incomes — did the 
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consumers demand only the produce of the country— would be 
just as effective as the fonnei high ouea had been. Oui Govern- 
ment, however, and, even the native aristocracy of the present 
day, are very large consumers of foreign goods, and the low 
rates, therefore, represent to them a real and very great impover- 
bhment of the province. On the other hand, the labourer who 
obttuns the same wages as formerly, and spends almost the whole 
of them on the produce of the country, which produce is at half 
its former price, is of course virtually twice as rich. And, indeed, 
the general result of our regime is the elevation of the lower 
classes, and the depression of the higher. A Dufterdar, the chief 
native revenue officer in a province, and a village low caste watch- 
man, although still greatly different in social estimation, are, under 
our levelling rul&, undoubtedly much more nearly on an equality 
than they ever were before. Our Government is emphatically Uie 
friend of the poor, and the deadly enemy — not of a commercial 
or manufacturing aristocracy, whenever that shall arise — ^but of the 
old land-revenue-consuming, fighting, and ruling aristocracy. 

It will be proper to notice that a part — doubtless much the 
smaller part — of the reduction of prices, is the result of the 
abolition of transit duties, the penetration (as &i as it has pro- 
ceeded) of the Deccan by cart-roads, and the greater general 
security which now exists ; and that, so fiir, the fall of prices is an 
unmixQd benefit, cheapening goods for all, and reducing nobody's 
income. Also that, simultaneously with the fall of prices here, 
the progress of commerce and industry abroad, since the great 
European pacification of 1815, and especially of English com- 
merce and industry, has caused a very great reduction in the 
cost of many kinds of foreign goods, rendering the diminution 
of the money revenue of the province — a diminution which we 
have seen is only important with reference to foreign products — 
less felt than it otherwise would be. 

And finally we may observe that, as far as we can judge from only 
one of the Deccan markets, the Revenue Survey Settlement, with 
all the increased cultivation to which it gives rise, has not produced 
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an^ general dedine of prices, the present very low ttiago having 
been reached, apparently, &om fifteen to twenty years ago. We 
inust certainly add, however, that this very interesting queadon is 
p^isely the one concerning which we ace in possession of the least 
amount of information. 
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